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ABSTRACT 



An attempt is made to trace the history of every 
major library in Malay and Singapore. Social and recreational club 
libraries are not included, and school libraries are not extensively 
covered. Although it is possible to trace the history of Malaysia* s 
libraries back to the first millenium of the Christian era, there are 
few written records pre-dating World War IT. The lack of 
documentation on the early periods of library history creates an 
emphasis on developments in the modern period. This is not out of 
order since it is only recently that libraries in West Malaysia and 
Singapore have been recognized as one of the important media of mass 
education. Lack of funds, failure to recognize the importance of 
libraries, and problems caused by the federal structure of government 
are blamed for this delay in development. Hinderances to future 
development are the lack of trained librarians, problems of having to 
provide material in several different languages, and the lack of 
national bibliographies, union catalogs and lists of serials. (3J) 
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PREFACE 



This book is based on the thesis which 1 submitted in partial fulfilment of 
the diploma of librarianship at the University of New South Wales in 1962. 
Because of a number of requests by librarians and library students for micro- 
film copies of this work, a decision was made to publish it so that it would 
become more freely available. In view of the need to bring this work out as 
quickly as possible, it has not been possible to revise it as extensively as it 
would perhaps have been desirable* The library situation as well as the poli- 
tical situation have changed with bewildering speed since 1962 in both Singa- 
pore and West Malaysia (or Malaya as it was then called) so that some of 
the comments made in this book may be dated* An attempt has been made 
to bring the situation up-to-date in the case of some Malaysian Libraries, such 
as the University of Malaya Library, and by including an epilogue on recent 
developments in West Malaysia. But no attempt has been made to up-date 
the Singapore library scene, since to have done so would probably have 
involved writing a new book. In spite of this, it is hoped that this book will 
prove to be of value to those who are interested in the history of libraries 
in West Malaysia and Singapore. It may be appropriate to point out that in 
this book the terms Malaya, West Malaysia and Federation of Malaya have 
been used synonymously to denote the same geographical area. 

Anyone who endeavours to write a history of libraries in West Malaysia 
and Singapore cannot hope to produce a comprehensive or definitive account, 
largely because much of the early history of Malaysian and Singapore libra- 
ries is obscure. There are hardly any written records pre-dating World War 
II, despite the fact that it is possible to trace the history of Malaysia’s libra- 
ries to as far back as the first millenium of the Christian era* This lack of 
records can be explained by the fact that libraries never played a very impor- 
tant part in the lives of the people of West Malaysia and Singapore, and in 
consequence have been largely ignored by the social historian. 

The lack of documentation on the early periods of library history has 
led inevitably to an emphasis on developments in the modern period. This 
is not entirely out of order since the history of libraries in West Malaysia 
and Singapore really begins with the modern period of their history, and 
particularly after World War II. It is only in recent years that libraries have 
come to their own in West Malaysia and Singapore, and are now recognized 
as one of the important media of mass education* 

Attempt has been made in this book to trace the history of every major 
library in West Malaysia and Singapore of whatever kind. Only the libraries 
of social and recreational clubs have been omitted, while discussion on 
school libraries is perhaps not as complete as could be possible. 

It is inevitable that anyone writing a work of this nature, unless he is a 
monster of omniscience, must deal with a great many matters of which he 
has no firsthand knowledge* I am indebted to the librarians and other per- 
sonnel of various institutions in West Malaysia and Singapore who have 
kindly provided me with the information required by patiently replying to 
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my questionnaires and letters and by submitting to personal interviews. My 
debt to them will be apparent in the bibliography which appears at the end 
of this book. 

I should like to mention in particular my debt to Mr. Beda Lim, Libra- 
rian, University of Malaya, for agreeing to publish this book despite all its 
imperfections, and to the Perak Turf Club, without whose financial help, 
this book would not have been published. My heartfelt thanks to them and 
all others who in one way or another helped me in the writing of this book, 
and my apologies for any inadvertent omissions in acknowledging my debt. 



E.L. H,T, 



a lala Lumpur, April 1968 
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LIBRARIES IN WEST MALAYSIA 
AND SINGAPORE 



CHAPTER I 



BOOKS AND LIBRARIES IN MALAYSIA 
BEFORE THE COMING OF THE WEST 

A. Libraries 

It is generally thought that no library of importance existed in Malaya 
prior to the coming of the British, as the earliest library existing in Malaya 
today— the Penang Library— dates from the days of British rule. However* 
an examination of the scanty evidence at present available reveals that books 
and libraries were not unknown to the ancient and medieval Malaysian world. 



THE HINDU PERIOD 

Malaya, and indeed the whole of South-East Asia, was strongly subjected 
to the cultural and civilizing influence of India, and to a more limited extent, 
to the political and commercial influence of China, during the first thousand 
years or more of the Christian era. The Indians originally came to trade, 
being attracted by the tin scented woods and spices of the East, which were 
in very great demand by the peoples of the early Roman Empire, Gradually, 
however, the traders were followed by the Buddhist priests, Brahmins and 
the literati, who brought with them their religions, art, literature, script, lav/ 
and political systems. By the second century a.d., various Indianized states 
“practising Indian religions, arts and customs, and with Sanskrit as their 
sacred language' 5 had grown up “around sites which Indian seamen had 
frequented from time immemorial,” 1 

Various Indianized kingdoms existed on the Malay Peninsula, These in- 
cluded Langkasuka, founded on the north-east coast in the second century 
a.d. , and ancient Kedah in the north-west, which was a flourishing trade 
emporium. Generally speaking, however, up to 1400 a.d., Malaya did not 
exist as a separate political entity, and was at one time or another a part of 
the various Indianized empires which were centred on island or mainland 
South-East Asia. Malaya’s strategic position in the East— West trade made 
her the frequent prey of her neighbours. Among the empires that have con- 
trolled Malaya were Funan, Sri Vijaya and Majapahit. It is in these early 
empires, which were culturally identical, that we find our first mention of 
libraries. 

Funan . There is some literary evidence to suggest that there were libra- 
ries of sorts in the early kingdom of Funan, which flourished from about 
the first century a.d. to 637 a.d. At the height of its power, Funan, which 
was based in what is now modern Cambodia, reached as far as Tongkin in 
the Indian Ocean in the west, and had control over the small states that had 
established themselves on the Malay Peninsula in the south, 2 K’ang Tai, a 
member of the mission from China which visited Funan in the middle of 

fD.G.E. Hall, A History of South-East Asia (New York: St. Martin’s Press, 1955), p,13. 

2 F.J. Moorhead, A History of Malaya and Her Neighbours (London : Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1957), I, p.45. 
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the third century a*d,, mentions that the kingdom possessed “books and 
depositories of archives,' 13 As in ancient Egypt* the earliest libraries in South- 
East Asia were probably government or temple archives. 

It is possible* however, that collections of sacred works existed in the 
various Buddhist monasteries which dotted the empire* According to Ma 
Tuan-Iin, even the little kingdom of P’an P’an founded in the third century 
a.d. by the great Funanese general* Fan Shin-man, on Malaya’s east coast, 
had “ten monasteries where Buddhist monks and nuns study their canon." 4 

Sri Vijaya. In the seventh century a*d. } Malaya fell within the sphere of 
influence of the Sumatran Buddhist kingdom of Sri Vijaya* which had its 
southern capital at Palembang in southern Sumatra and its northern capital 
in Kedah on Malaya's north-west, Sri Vijaya was famed as the centre of 
Mahayana Buddhism, and apparently was second in prestige only to the 
Buddhist University of Nalanda in East Bengal, India* 5 The famous Chinese 
Buddhist pilgrim who visited it in 671 a.d. tells us that at Sri Vijaya 

Buddhist priests number more than one thousand whose minds are bent on 
learning and good practices. They investigate and study all the subjects that 
exist just as in the Middle Kingdom; the rules and ceremonies are not at 
all different. If a Chinese priest wishes to go the west [India] in order to 
hear [lectures] and read [the original texts] he had better stay here one or 
two years and practice the proper rules,,, 6 

I-lsing himself spent some six months in Sri Vijaya studying Sanskrit grammar 
before going on to India, an eloquent testimonial of Sri Vijaya’s importance 
as a centre of Mahayana Buddhist learning, 7 

We can be quite certain that collections of Buddhist sacred works existed 
at Sri Vijaya because I-tsing returned there in 685 a.d. after a long period 
of study at the Buddhist University of Nalanda in India, and spent four 
years translating the Buddhist texts from Sanskrit into Chinese, I-tsing col- 
lected so many manuscripts for transcription that he had to return to China 
to get more paper and ink. After his return he completed his transcriptions 
and finally was able to take nearly four hundred different Buddhist texts 
back to China. According to Vlekke, the books at Sri Vijaya “were probably 
written on palm leaves," 8 

It is hardly surprising that the Buddhist monastery or monasteries at Sri 
Vijaya should have contained important collections of sacred Buddhist works, 
for the Buddhist monasteries were the great civilizing and humanizing fac- 
tors in South-East Asia at this period, and played as important a role in 
the diffusion of learning as the Christian monasteries did in Europe during 

3 Hall, p,2€ v 

4 Ma Tuan-Iln, Wen-hsien T'ung-k'ao* Quoted in Paul Wheatley, The Golden Kherso- 
nese... (Kuala Lumpur: University of Malaya Press, 1961), p.49, 

5 Ha!i ? p.37, 

6 Quoted by Bernard H.M. Vlekke, Nusamara: A History of Indonesia (Rev. ed, ; The 
Hague: Van Hoeve, 1959), p.27. 

7 Brian Harrison, South-East Asia: A Short History (London: Macmillan, 1954), p.24. 
sVlekke, p*28. 
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the Middle Ages* 9 Even to-day, the monasteries of the Buddhist countries 
of Thailand and Burma are important educational institutions. 

The collections of sacred works at Sri Vijaya could not have differed 
much in scope and content from the various Buddhist collections known to 
have existed in India. Syed Mahmud records that during the Gupta and Pala 
periods in India, there were as many as eighteen Buddhist “universities” in 
what are now Bengal and Bihar. 10 

There is no extant description of the library or libraries of Sri Vijaya. 
However, considering the cultural and political heritage of Sri Vijaya, we 
may say that they probably resembled those which were maintained in Bud- 
dhist India* According to Syed Mahmud, the classical Buddhist library plan, 
as typified by the University of Nalanda Library, consisted of “the Reading 
Hall with reading desks arranged in rows and side walls packed with shelves 
of books*” 11 On the wall facing the entrance was a collection of Buddhist 
deities with Bhyani Buddha, and the Buddhist priest or student entering the 
library “offered prayer to him and thereafter turned to their books in a spirit 
of devotion and reverence/’ 12 The Buddhist library plan spread to various 
parts of Asia, notably to Indo-China, Thailand, Burma and Tibet, 13 

Majapahit, In the fourteenth century, Sri Vijaya was overwhelmed by the 
Javanese kingdom of Majapahit, which, under its Chief Minister and de 
facto ruler, Gajah Mada (1330 -64), was expanded to include most of Su- 
matra and the Malay Peninsula as far north as Kedah, Langkasuka and 
Patani, the south and west coasts of Borneo, and southern Celebes and the 
Moluccas* The empire also claimed a protectorate over the countries of the 
Indo-Chinese Peninsula, including Thailand, Cambodia, Champa and 
Annam. 14 

Extant evidence indicates that the “libraries” of Majapahit were largely 
state and temple archives. But it is likely that the various Buddhist monas- 
teries also had their sacred collections. Under G^jah Mada, the Buddhist 
and Shivaist organizations formed part of state institutions, and the superin- 
tendents of the clergy were high state officials. 15 As in the early Middle Ages 
in Europe, the art of reading and writing was known to a relatively small 
number of individuals, and of these most belonged to the priesthood. Ac- 
cording to Prapanca, the head of the Buddhist clergy, who composed the 
poem Nagarakeriagama in 1365, it was the duty of the priests and monks 
to take care of the archives* 16 Each convent and each temple had its own 
charters and documents* Apparently, when Gajah Mada became the Chief 
Minister of the Majapahit empire, he had a general survey made of the 

B David Diringer, The Alphabet**, (London: Hutchinson’s Scientific and Technical Publi- 
cations, 1947), p.401. 

10 §yed Mahmud, “The Evolution of Libraries in the Ancient and Medieval Period of 
History/* IL, 5:84, December, 1950. 

15 Ibid , , p. 85. 

mbid. i mid, 

^Harrison, p.49, 

I5 Vlekke, p.76. 
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temple archives, and documents which had been lost were replaced by new 
copies. 17 

We have shown that libraries in the form of monastic and temple collec- 
tions or state archives existed in the early Indianized empires of South-East 
Asia. It is a matter of conjecture whether any royal or private libraries also 
existed. In India, as Agrawal has pointed out, a strong library tradition exis- 
ted from very early times, so that in spite of their scarcity, 

books, written on palm leaf or birch bark, were prepared and stocked by 
those who could afford the expense.... Kings, temples and monasteries, and 
rich men of taste had their collections of books. 18 

The ancient Indians ‘"attached very great importance to the maintenance of 
Libraries” 19 and similar ideas also prevailed “in distant Indian colonies of 
Cambodia, Champa and Jawa,” 20 The similarities in the culture and society 
of the kingdoms of South-East Asia with those of India in the ancient and 
medieval periods of history make it extremely likely that royal and private 
collections were kept. 

The book in the Hindu period of South-East Asia's history was a highly 
prized possession, doubtless because of its scarcity and its religious content. 
Not infrequently, books figured among the gifts exchanged between heads 
of state. For example, the Sung Dynasty history contains a record of a gift 
of “Sanskrit books folded between boards” made by a Sumatran prince in 
1017 to the Emperor of China. 21 



THE MALACCA SULTANATE 

About 1400, a prince named Parameswara from Singapore (then known 
as Tumasek) established a dynasty in Malacca on the west coast of Malaya. 
This event marked the beginning of Malaya’s divorce from the political in- 
fluence of her neighbours and her existence as a separate “historical, political, 
cultural and geographical entity, rather than a peripheral and shadowy appen- 
dix to other histories and other cultures.” 22 

The kingdom of Malacca differed from the earlier empires in that it was 
under the influence of a new cultural force— Islam— which had been brought 
to South-East Asia in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries from India by 
Gujerari and Bengali merchants, and had been established on the coastal 
states of Sumatra. Malacca, because of her dominant position on the Straits 
of Malacca, soon became the spearhead of the further advance of Islam. By 
1400, Majapahit had become a waning power* and was therefore unable to 

iUbid. 

18 Jagan Nath Agrawal, “Libraries in Ancient India,” ZL, 8(4): 142, March 1954. 

™Ibid t , p. 143. 

mbid, 

a, W.P. Groeneveldt, "‘Notes on the Malay Archipelago and Malacca,” Miscellaneous 
Papers relating to Indo-China and the Indian Archipelago (2nd ser, ; London: Trubner, 
1887), p.190. 

22 Norton Ginsburg and Chester F. Roberts, Malaya (Seattle: University of Washington 
Press, 1958), p.26. 
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prevent the infiltration of Islam into her territories or to obstruct the growth 
of Malacca, which rapidly became an important commercial and political 
power. As Islam spread, one after another of Majapahit’s vassal states broke 
away, and by the fifteenth century, the imperial power of Majapahit had 
been destroyed by the Muslim conquests. At the close of the fifteenth cen- 
tury , Malacca had established herself as the leading commercial and political 
power on the Straits. 

It is sometimes claimed that libraries were anathema to the followers of 
the Prophet and that they were ruthless destroyers of the books and libra- 
ries of their enemies. But, as Plumbe has clearly demonstrated, this claim is 
largely fictitious and far from being hostile to books and libraries, the Mus- 
lims themselves have been responsible for the establishment of relatively large 
private, public and academic libraries in Egypt, Persia, Arabia, and at widely 
scattered places throughout North Africa “several centuries before books 
and libraries existed in most of the countries of Europe .” 03 

The average Muslim possesses a great reverence for books and learning. 
The Koran frequently exhorts him to “seek knowledge from the cradle to 
the grave, ” 2 4 He is told that “to seek knowledge is the duty of every Mus- 
lim” and that “the ink of the scholar is holier than the blood of the martyr .” 05 
Under the Malacca Sultans, these injunctions of the Koran were faith- 
fully followed, and the court was the centre of great learning and study. 
Malacca was famed in the Malay world as the centre of mystic learning and 
the diffusion of Islam . 06 Not all learning was confined to the study of the 
Koran. As Winstedt has pointed out, the Malacca court was also the scene 
of great, literary activity stimulated by many contacts with Java, India and 
Arabia . 07 Although Malacca was a Muslim state, it did not make a complete 
break with the past but retained many of th- complex traditions and cultures 
inherited from the earlier Indianized states. Much of the Malay literature of 
this period consisted of modifications of earlier Hindu and Buddhist tales 
and legends . 03 There were clearly means of acquiring knowledge other than 
the Koranic texts, for the author of the Sejarah Melayu (or Malay Annals), 
the indigenous history of the Malacca Sultanate written in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was familiar not only with the Koran, but also with Sanskrit, Persian 
Tamil and Javanese literature . 28 



It is unlikely that tljiere were libraries in Malacca comparable in size to 
those established by the Arabs in the Middle East during the Middle Ages 
The libraries of Malacca were probably small collections owned by the aris- 
tocracy, the clergy or the Sultans, who constituted the main literate popu- 
lation of old Malacca, 

~ J. Plumbe, “The Libraries of Mediaeval Islam,” MLJ, 2(4): 130, July 1962. 

®«R,J, Wilkinson, “The Malacca Sultanate,” JMBRAS, 13(2): 47, October 1935 
® 7 R.O. Winstedt, “A History of Malaya,” JMBRAS, 13(1).*47, March, 1935. 
kO- Winstedt, The Malays : A Cultural History (rev. ed; London: Roiitledee & Keean 
Paul, 1950), chap, viii. B 

8® Winstedt, JMBRAS, J3(l):49, March, 1935. 




BEFORE THE COMING OF THE WEST 
B, Writing 

No indigenous script is known to have existed in the Malay Peninsula. 30 
It seems that the Malay did not know how to write until the Indian taught 
him. During the one thousand years that the Malay was under the influence 
of the Hinduized courts, he borrowed two Indian scripts, “the Pallavan from 
which Java as early as the eighth century a.d. evolved its kawi alphabet and 
the nagari script brought in the eighth century by the Palas from Bengal/’ 31 
The advent of Islam and later of the West introduced the Malay to the Perso- 
Arabic alphabet and the Roman alphabet respectively. Either of these alpha- 
bets is used by the educated Malay to-day . 

Writing was a skill enjoyed by only a select few. In the Hindu period of 
Malaya’s history, the Brahmans and the Buddhist priests were practically 
the only people possessing this knowledge. During the period of the Malacca 
Sultanate, and until as late as the nineteenth century, the knowledge of 
writing was possessed largely by the secretaries or scribes in the households 
of the Sultans and Malay Chieftains, 33 Although many Sultans and Chiefs 
were literate, they usually employed secretaries to do the actual writing. 
The secretaries were men of varied status and qualifications. The majority were 
commoners, but a few had aristocratic connections. 33 

Writing enjoyed great prestige, and the use of written documents was 
confined to major acts of state. According to Gullick, 

Its use was to provide evidence of an important decision; not of the exchange 
of opinion leading up to it. Writing was used to record the agreement ol 
chiefs to elect a Sultan, the appointment of a district chief or of a village 
headman, the grant of a territory and terms of a treaty. It was also less otten 
used to preserve accounts and for private memoranda. 31 

C. Writing Materials 

Despite the existence of -a great deal of folk-lore, the early literature of 
the Malay was largely adaptations from the Buddhist jataka tales and from 
the great Hindu epics, the Mahabharata and the Ramayana . We do not know 
when this literature was first written down. The earliest extant book found 
in the Malay Peninsula is the Sejarah Melayu , a paper manuscript, written 
in the sixteenth century. Nevertheless, we know that books written on mate- 
rial other than paper and at an earlier date existed, partly from library evi- 
dence and partly from surviving Indonesian manuscripts. 

The writing materials used by the peoples of Malaya and elsewhere in 
South-East Asia before they were instructed in the use of paper, can be divi- 
ded into two main groups; (1) Permanent, or Durable material, e.g., stone 



3 °I3i ringer, The Alphabet ..., p.421. 
sl Wimtedt, The Malays p.139. 
asj.M. Gullick, Indigenous Political Systems of 
London, The Athlon© Press, 1958), p.53. 

2* Ibid, 



Western Malaya (London; University 



of 



3i ihid. i pp.52— 53. 
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and metal; and (2) Perishable material, e.g., palm or other kinds of leaf, 
tree bark and bamboo. 

PERMANENT MATERIALS 

Stone appears to have been one of the earliest materials used for writing. 
Strictly speaking, stone inscriptions cannot be called books. However, stone 
was a popular medium of writing with the early Indian traders and rulers 
of the early empires of Malaysia, Several stone inscriptions have been found 
on the Malay Peninsula as well as throughout South-East Asia, 8 * These 
were mainly of three types: dedicatory, devotive, or descriptive of some im- 
portant historical event. 

The closest approach to a “book” on durable material discovered in 
Malaya is a sun-dried brick tablet founc in the late 1930’s on the site of 
ancient Kedah by Dr, Quariteh Wales, an eminent archaeologist. This tablet, 
which recalls the Mesopotamian clay tablets, tapers towards either end and is 
inscribed on three faces in the Pallava script of the sixth century a.d,, or possi- 
bly earlier. Each face carries two lines making a complete verse in Sanskrit. 
The three Sanskrit verses embody the philosophy of Mahayana Buddhism. 36 

Metal, such as gold beaten into a leaf, was sometimes used as a writing 
material. No evidence exists that it was ever used for book production in 
the ordinary sense of the term. But letters addressed to kings and other 
dignitaries were frequently written on gold leaf. The Chinese chronicles rec- 
ord several instances of gold leaf letters sent by the princes of Malaya and 
elsewhere to the Emperors of China, 37 In ancient and medieval times, it 
appears that the material used for a letter was frequently an indication of 
the social standing of the person to whom it was addressed, 

PERISHABLE MATERIALS 

Of the perishable materials, the most commonly used were palm leaves, 
tree bark and bamboo. The writing material which appears to have had the 
most widespread use was the palm leaf. Many palm leaf manuscripts have 
fortunately survived the ravages of time and climate, and to=day, there are 
extensive collections of these in Java, Bali and Burma. 38 

Although no palm leaf manuscripts have been found on the Malay Penin- 
sula, it is known that the palm leaf was used as a writing material by the 
indigenous inhabitants of Malaya from very early times until as late as the 
nineteenth century. 39 There are many references in Chinese chronicles to the 

35 K.A, Nilakanta Sastri, ‘‘Ancient Contacts between India and South-East Asia,” MHJ, 
1(1) :1 1-15, May, 1954. 

3B Ibid, 7 p. 13. 

37 Thus the Ming Dynasty history succinctly states that in the year 1378, the Sultan of 
Pahang, “Maharaja Tajau, sent envoys with a letter, written on a gold leaf, and bringing 
as tribute six foreign slaves, and products of the country,” See Groeneveldt, pp. 126-262, 
for further examples, 

3S Wilfred J, Plumbe, “Books and Writing in the Tropics before the Invention of Print- 
ing,” MLJ, 2(1) *46, October, 1961. 

3W T.J. Ncwbohl, Political and Statistical Account of the British Settlements in the Straits 
of Malacca ... (London: Murray, 1839), II, p. 194. 
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use of palm 1 ayes by the inhabitants of Malaya. Thus the Ming Dynasty 
history states that the people of Joliore, South Malaya, “write on kajang 
leaves, tracing the letters with a knife/’ 40 Kajang was the general name for 
different palm leaves used for writing and other purposes. 

The palm leaf employed by the peoples of South-East Asia was not Uiat 
which was widely used in India— the Talipat palm— for the simple reason 
that it could not be found there/ 11 That used in the Malay world was the 
lontar (or borassus flabelliformis ). 42 Undoubtedly, the Indian, who in all prob- 
ability taught the Malay how to use the lontar as a writing material just as 
he had taught him how to write, chose that material because it most closely 
resembled the palm leaf used in his own homeland, 

According to Crawford, the palm leaves received no other preparation 
than that of being dried and cut into slips. The instrument for writing on 
these was an iron sP le, which was used to make an engraving on the material, 
and the writing v ;.s then made legible by rubbing powdered charcoal into 
the incised lines. 43 

The art of producing the palm leaf manuscripts survives to-day in Bali, 
where the “Tndianized” culture has never been fully submerged by the tide 
of Islam. The methods used to produce the palm leaf manuscripts are those 
which have been practised since early times, 44 Balinese manuscripts are called 
lontars , after the name of the plant from which they are made. Each blade 
or leaf, which constitutes a “page’ 7 of the manuscript, may vary from a few 
inches to two feet in length and is between one inch and one-and-a-half 
inches wide, 45 The writing is incised on the leaf with a stylus or knife, and 
made legible by filling the incisions with powdered charcoal. There may be 
any number of pages in a lontar. These are preserved by being placed be- 
tween two boards, and securely held in position “by a cord which passes 
through a central hole or two end holes in the leaves.” 46 

The palm leaf was not the only vegetable material used for writing. Tree 
bark and bamboo were also used. The tree bark or bamboo was cut into 
strips, which were then welded by beating them together— a process reminis- 
cent of the preparation of the Egyptian papyrus. The resultant sheet of writ- 
ing material was then folded like an accordian and bound between wooden 
covers with a string of woven rushes, 47 A brilliant ink was used for writing. 48 
David Diringer seems to think that books produced in this manner were 
restricted to Sumatra, 49 

40 GrocncvcIdt, p. 254, 

41 David Diringer, The Hand-Produced Book (New York: Philosophical Library, 1 953), 
pp, 358-59. 

42 L. Carolina Flanks “Materials and Instruments of Writing in South-East Asia,’* MLJ t 
1(2) :$, January, 1961. 

4:1 Quoted in Sir Frank Swettenham, British Malaya: An Account of the Origin and Prog- 
ress of British Influence in Malaya (London: The Bodley Head, 1907), p, 164. 

44 Plumbe, MLJ , 2(1) :46, October, 1961, 

4 ^Ibid. 46 Ibid. 

47 Diiiiiger, The Hand-Produced Book , p. 379, 

A Hbid. 

**Ibtd . 
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WRITING MATERIALS 

However, the Javanese are known to have employed a somewhat similar 
method to prepare tree bark for use as writing material. The bark of the 
plant known as gluga (Broupono t ia papyriferd) was first cut into strips, and 
then macerated and beaten. After being thus treated, strips of the bark were 
joined to each other over a smooth surface, and defects made good by patch- 
ing. The fabric thus obtained was of a brownish-grey colour, unequal in its 
texture, but rigid and strong. 50 The Chinese have provided us with a descript- 
ion of a Javanese "‘book” made of this material. The Ying-Yai Sheng-Lan*, 
written in 1451, describes the “book* 1 , and at the same time gives us a pic- 
ture of one of the ancestors of the modern story-teller who was such a 
familiar sight in Malaya during the first half of the twentieth century: 

There is a sort of men who paint, on paper, men, birds, animals, insects 
and so on; the paper is like a scroll, and is fixed between two wooden rollers 
three feet high; at one side these rollers are level with the paper, whilst they 
protrude at the other side. The man squats down on the ground and places 
the picture before him, unrolling one part after the other, and turning it 
towards the spectators, whilst in the native languages and in a loud voice 
he gives an explanation of every part; the spectators sit around him and 
listen, laughing or crying, according to what he tells them. 51 

The Ying-Yai Sheng-Lan makes it clear that the Javanese “paper 51 was an 
indigenous invention and was not similar to the paper invented by the Chin- 
ese. That the “book” should have consisted of a series of painted pictures 
instead of writing is to be expected in a community which was largely illit- 
erate. It is likely that there were more “painted” books than written ones. 

The Ying- Yai Sheng-Lan also indicates that the books produced by the 
inhabitants of Malaya were similar to those of the Javanese. 52 This is hardly 
surprising when we consider the close political and cultural ties which had 
existed between Malaya and Java in the past. 



PAPER 

Although it is true that paper did not become generally available until 
after the coming of Europeans in the sixteenth century, we can discount the 
theory that the West first introduced paper to the peoples of South-East Asia. 
There is evidence to show that paper was in use some time before the coming 
of the West, Indeed, Chinese paper money appears to have been circulating in 
the Malacca Sultanate during the fifteenth century. If the Chinese chronicles 
are to be believed, the Malacca Sultans, who had tributary relations with 
China, sometimes received gifts of paper money from the Chinese. 53 

Crawford believes that paper was first imported to South-East Asia by 
the Arabs. He bases his argument on the fact that the Malay words for paper, 
pen and ink are Arabic words, being kertas , kalam and daw at, respectively. 54 



5W Swettenham, p. 164. 
R1 Groencvcldt, p, 178. 
mbid,, p. 244. 

53 Ibid p. 249. 
54 Swettenham, p* 165. 
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However, we must bear in mind that the Arabs did not learn about the 
manufacture of paper from the Chinese until about the eighth century a.d. 
On the other hand, the Malaysian people had commercial, cultural and poli- 
tical contacts with the Chinese from at least the beginning of the Christian 
era, and were aware of the existence of paper from about the seventh cen- 
tury onwards. Mention has been made of the seventh century Buddhist pil- 
grim I-tsing, who spent some f years at Sri Vijaya translating the Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese. It is known at I=tsing used paper for his transcriptions. 55 

But although the Malaysians were aware of the existence of paper, we 
have no evidence to indicate that they ever imported paper from China for 
use as a writing material. One thing is certain. The indigenous peoples of 
South-East Asia never learnt about the secrets of paper-manufacture from 
the Chinese, and the closest they ever approached to paper was in the form 
made from tree bark. 

At this present stage of our historical knowledge, no conclusive statement 
can be made, except that the Chinese were probably the first to introduce 
paper to the peoples of South-East Asia, but that paper, as we know it to- 
day, was not used to any great extent until the advent of the West. 



It has been shown that even before the coming of the West, books and 
libraries were not unknown to Malaya and to the rest of South-East Asia. 
The size and importance of these libraries should not be exaggerated. Most 
of the collections, with the possible exception of those at Sri Vijaya, were 
extremely small, and were intended to facilitate the study of the particular 
religion that happened to prevail at a particular period, or were merely state 
archives. 

Books were highly prized possessions, no doubt because of their scarcity 
and largely religious content. In the main, books and libraries did not play 
an important part in the lives of the masses, the majority of whom were illit- 
erate. To these people, the most important person was the professional story- 
teller, who could graphically unfold before their eyes the tales and legends 
of the ancient past. 

Neither the Portugese who captured Malacca in 1511, nor the Dutch who 
wrested it from them in 1641, appear to have established any libraries of im- 
portance in Malaya. This is to be expected, since Portugese and Dutch influ- 
ence on the Malay Peninsula hardly ever extended beyond Malacca, and both 
powers were only interested in Malacca because of its geographical position 
on the Straits of Malacca which enabled it to dominate the East— West trade 
routes, and made it the important emporium for the trade of the Malay 
archipelago. 

The history of libraries in Malaya and Singapore is thus largely a history 
of the libraries which were established during the period of British rule and 
since then. 



D. Conclusion 



55 Ylekke, p. 27=-2S. 
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CHAPTER II 

A SURVEY OF DEVELOPMENTS IN LIBRARIES 
AND LIBRARI ANSHIP IN MALAYA, 

181 7-1961 

A. Historical and Introductory 

The British first secured a foothold on the Malay Peninsula in 1786 when 
they acquired the island of Penang from the Sultan of Kedah. This was fol- 
lowed by the acquisition of Singapore in 1819 and of Malacca in 1824. In 
1826, the three British settlements of Penang, Singapore and Malacca were 
incorporated as the Straits Settlements, Until 1867, the Straits Settlements 
were ruled by the East India Company from India and administered by offi- 
cers of the Indian Civil Service, After this date, however, largely as a result 
of local agitation, the administration was transferred from the control of 
India to the direct rule of the Colonial Office in England. From 1873 on- 
wards, a more aggressive forward policy was begun by Sir Andrew Clarke, 
the Governor of the Straits Settlements, and this policy eventually led to the 
establishment of British political influence over the whole of the Malay 
Peninsula. 

Malaya on the eve of the Second World war was divided into three ad- 
ministrative units according to the degree and extent of British political 
power. These were: 

(a) The Straits Settlements, which comprised Singapore, Penang and 
Malacca and constituted a Crown Colony under a Governor* 

(A) The Federated Malay States, comprising the states of Selangor, Negri 
Sembilan, Perak and Pahang, which had been formed into a Federation in 
1895. The e.m.s. were theoretically self-governing units* they were not colo- 
nies, but were protectorates, which had treaty relations with the British. 
British protection in practice was administered through the Governor of the 
Straits Settlements in his other capacity of High Commissioner for the Malay 
States, and through the separate British Residents or Advisers who were 
attached to each state, 

(c) The Unfederated Malay States, comprising Kedah, Perlis, Kclantan, 
Trengganu find Johore, were constitutionally and administratively more in- 
dependent than the f.m.s. They had agreed separately to be guided by British 
Advisers but were not prepared to enter into a formal association. 

At the end of the Second World War, the British attempted to unite the 
Malay States and the settlements of Penang and Malacca into a Malayan 
Union under a Governor and a strong Central Government, thus depriving 
the rulers of the Malay states of all but nominal authority. When a storm 
of protest arose over this move, a more acceptable scheme was introduced 
in 1948, uniting the nine Malay states into a Federation. Penang and Malacca 
were within the Federal framework, but remained colonies of the British. 
Singapore continued as a separate colony under its own Governor. This state 
of affairs ended when Malaya achieved her independence in 1957, and Penang 
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and Malacca were ceded to the newly independent Federation of Malaya. 
Singapore received full internal self-government in 1959. 

The historical background is an essential introduction to the history of 
libraries in both Malaya and Singapore. To some extent, it helps to explain 
why libraries are most developed in the former British settlements of Singa- 
pore, Penang and Malacca, where British political power was absolute, and 
least developed in the Unfederated Malay States, where British power’ > s 
least. The library situation in Malaya was a map of the varying shaci,. >f 
British political power in the Malay Peninsula. 

It would be convenient to divide the history of libraries and Iibrarianship 
in Malaya into two major periods: (a) The period from 1817-1945; and 
(b) the period since World War II. 



B. Developments from 1817 to 1945 

Very few libraries of any importance were founded in the pre-World 
War II period. Library development during this period was both haphazard 
and uncoordinated. Libraries were founded as the need arose, mainly through 
private initiative. As in the field of education, the Government tended to re- 
main aloof, although in several instances it provided small grants to a num- 
ber of subscription libraries. Most of the libraries established during this 
period catered only for those literate in English, which in effect meant the 
European community. This is hardly surprising since the libraries were 
founded by Englishmen for Englishmen. 



THE NINETEENTH CENTURY (1817-1900) 

From the point of view of library history in Malaya, the nineteenth cen- 
tury is important because it witnessed the birth of three libraries— the Penang 
Library, the Malacca Library and the Kuala Lumpur Book Club — which still 
survive to-day. 

The first library to be established in Malaya under the British was a small 
subscription library in Penang in I817, 1 As British political influence ex- 
tended similar kinds of libraries were established in Malacca in l$8I a and 
iu Kuala Lumpur “at the turn of the century.” 3 

Very little is known about the early history of these libraries partly be- 
cause no records were kept during their early years, and partly because of the 
destruction of their records through negligence, by various insects, and during 
the holocaust of the Japanese invasion and occupation. However, enough 
information has filtered down the corridors of time for us to make some 
generalizations regarding their early history and character. 

The three libraries were all subscription libraries, charging an entrance 
fee and a monthly subscription. They were formed as Independent societies 
and were managed by a Committee elected annually at the Annual General 



„ *A. Wright and H.A. Cartwright teds.). Twentieth Century Impressions of British Malava 
(London: Lloyds Greater Britain Publishing Co., 1903), p, 744. 

2 KLutub Khanah Melaka, Laporan Tahunan i960 , p. L (Mimeographed,) 

Nixon and G. Hawkins, ‘'Kuala Lumpur Book Club/’ Malaya , March, 1953, p. 158. 
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Meeting of members. The Secretary of the Committee also served in an hono- 
rary capacity as “librarian”, but he was usually assisted by a paid library 
clerk who was responsible for maintaining all routine records. The exception 
was the Kuala Lumpur Book Club, which in 1922 had a paid part-time 
Secretary and Librarian. 4 

Apparently all the service that was required of the libraries was that they 
maintained a collection of books, which reflected current tastes, and which 
was preferably organized in some systematic order, but not essentially so. 
All library routines were cut down to a minimum. Books were purchased by 
the simple method of placing a standing order with London agents to send 
all new books published in Britain by certain authors and/or falling within 
certain categories, formally the agents were not permitted to spend above 
a specified sum of money. 

Membership of the libraries tended to be exclusive in the early years. Not 
any Tom, Dick or Harry was allowed to join as a member, even if he vas 
willing to pay the required entrance fee and monthly subscriptions. For ex- 
ample, in the case of the Penang Library, his acceptance as a member was 
conditional upon his obtaining a two-thirds majority in a ballot by mem- 
bers. 5 There is some evidence to indicate that these strict admission rules 
were relaxed during the first decades of the twentieth century , largely in order 
to attract a greater membership and so obtain more funds. 

The financial position of the three libraries was never really sound, largely 
because their strength depended on the size of their membership which, 
unfortunately, was never really very large. Another factor which tended to 
weaken the already meagre finances of the libraries was the high cost of im- 
porting books from Britain, especially in the days before the invention of 
the steamship and the opening of the Suez Canal. As early as 1880, the 
Penang Library was in such sore financial straits that it had to approach the 
Straits Settlements Government for aid. 6 

The principle of government support for libraries had been recognized as 
early as 1874, when the Government had taken over the Singapore Library 
and converted it into the Raffles Library and Museum. 7 However, the Straits 
Government was not very anxious to bear the cost of maintaining another 
library. Nevertheless, it was willing to provide the institution with an annual 
grant of $1,500 while allowing the members of the library to retain control 
of its assets. There were two conditions attached to the government grant: 
firstly, that two officers of the Government should be members of the Com- 
mittee of Management, thus ensuring some measure of governmental control; 
and secondly, that a reading room should be open free to the general public,^ 
Borrowing rights continued to be granted only to subscribers. But compared 



5 Penan§ Library, Annual Report 1945 , p. 2, 

® Wright and Cartwright, p. 744, 

7R. Hanitsch, “Raffles Library and Museum, Singapore,” One Hundred Years of Singa- 
pore*.* ed. W. Makepeace, G.R. Brooke and Roland St, J, Braddell (London: Murray, 
1921), I, P. 546, 

8 Wright and Cartwright, p. 744. 



Hbid. 
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to the days when the public were not even admitted to the premiser of the 
Penang Library, the opening of a free reading room was some advance, how- 
ever slight, towards the concept of a free public library service. 

The Government grant undoubtedly led to greater democratization of the 
Penang Library, which had hitherto been reserved exclusively for the use of 
members. It also set a precedent for future aid to other libraries in Malaya, 
Both the Malacca Library and the Kuala Lumpur Book Club received small 
annua! government grants in return for allowing members of the public free 
access to their reading rooms, But whereas the Malacca Library like the 
Penang Library had to allow government nominees to sit on its Committee 
of Management, the Kuala Lumpur Book Club managed to avoid this con- 
dition and thus retain its complete independence , 9 

Not enough information exists for us to make a detailed analysis of the 
bookstock of these nineteenth century libraries. However, from what we 
know of the collection of another contemporary library, the Raffles Library 
in Singapore, and from our knowledge of their book collections to-day, wc 
can be quite certain that the collections consisted predominantly of fiction, 
with fairly large proportions of travel, history and biography . 10 

Because the libraries were founded to cater specifically for the reading 
needs of the European community, there was a heavy emphasis on the rec- 
reational type of reading material. The Kuala Lumpur Book Club carried 
this emphasis to an extreme, and for many years the library “made it a point 
of honour not to possess the ^Encyclopaedia Britanniea’ because that was a 
reference book and the Club wanted books for comfortable reading ,’’ 11 
The blatant commercialism of the Kuala Lumpur Book Club was possible 
because it was completely free from governmental control. The Penang and 
Malacca libraries, however, made some genuine attempts to avoid degene- 
rating into mere commercial rental libraries. One of the declared purposes 
of the Penang Library was the formation of “a collection of Malayan and 
Eastern manuscripts as well as specimens of art and nature from various 
countries around .” 12 Lack of funds made it difficult to carry out this aim, 
and whenever a choice had to be made between a fiction purchase and a non- 
fiction one, the decision was almost invariably made in favour of the former. 

To a large extent the book collections reflected contemporary reading 
tastes, since the libraries were essentially “members 5 libraries.” If the book 
issues of the Raffles Library are any guide to the type of books issued by 
the libraries in Malaya, fiction constituted the major fare of the members , 13 

e Nixon and Hawkins, Malaya , March, 1953, p. 158. 

10 According to the Annual Report of the Raffles Library for 1893, of the 18,000 books 
in the library, works of fiction formed one-third and works of history, biography and 
travel another third, 

1X D. Nixon and G. Hawkins, “Kuala Lumpur Book Club— A Pioneer,” MLJ, 1(4): 
13, July, 1961. 

1 "Penang Library, Annual Report, 1945 , p, 2. 

1 a The Annual Report of the Raffles Library, 1895, states that 82% of all books borrowed 
belonged to the fiction class; the remaining consisted of 5|% travels, 3A% history, 3% 
biography and 6% miscellany. 
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According to Walter Buchler, a Malayan Civil Servant, the reading tastes 
of the European community in Malaya and Singapore in the nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries did not differ very much from those in Britain* 

The percentage of fiction read by them is on a par with libraries at home. 
The women are also great readers, even more so than the men, a$ they have 
more time on their hands* Much more is read npcountry on the Rubber 
Estates than in the towns, as there they have not as many social distractions. 
The popular books of Great Britain are just as popular in Malaya, and it 
is quite impossible to differentiate between any author, as whatever goes in 
the homeland goes here. 14 

To what extent these early libraries can be considered “public ,? is a 
debatable question. They were certainly not the modern concept of the free 
public library provided for by legislation and financed by public funds. It 
is true that they received some limited financial support from the govern- 
ment, admitted the public to their reading rooms and permitted the use of 
their resources on the premises to non-subscribers. But they were not popular 
libraries since they were used almost exclusively by Europeans. The high 
subscription rates, the strict admission rules, and the fact that very few 
non-Europeans were literate in English were contributory factors. 

THE PERIOD FROM 1900 TO 1941 

The first two decades of the twentieth century witnessed the rapid eco- 
nomic development of Malaya caused by increasing world demand for rubber* 
This new wealth probably enabled the government to participate increasingly 
in the fields of education, public health, and agricultural research, which had 
hitherto been left largely to private enterprise. Thus during this period the 
seeds for many of Malaya’s special libraries, such as those of the Medical 
Research Institute, the Rubber Research Institute and the Department of 
Agriculture, were planted. We will deal with these in greater detail in a later 
chapter. 

In the “public 55 library field, this period saw increasing use of existing 
subscription libraries by the local inhabitants as more and more of them be- 
came literate in English. The lowering of subscription rates and the abolition 
of the strict admission rules also helped to attract a larger Asian member- 
ship, Apart from the Ipoh Library founded in 1931, no library of comparable 
importance to the three nineteenth century libraries appears to have been 
established during this period. But a number of commercial rental libraries 
run by individuals or bookshops were set up in towns where no libraries 
existed. 

This period was also characterized by the first tentative attempts to es- 
tablish vernacular libraries for the local inhabitants. In the period after the 
1914-1918 war, some Asians who had received an English education began 
to become members of the various subscription libraries established by the 
Europeans. But in the main the bulk of the population could not make use 

14 Walter Buchler, “The Malayan Reading Public,** British Malaya , 7:90, August 1932. 
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of the library facilities, either because they could not afford to do so, or were 
totally illiterate, or were not literate in English. 

For those shut out from the subscription libraries because they were not 
literate in English, the answer was the establishment of vernacular libraries. 
Of all the races in Malaya, the Chinese were the most active in providing 
reading facilities for themselves. The Chinese are traditionally a self-reliant 
community, and, as in the field of education, they did not wait fcr the govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps to fulfil their library needs, but provided 
these for themselves when the need arose. 

We do not know the exact date when they began organizing libraries for 
themselves. But we know that by the 1930’s a number of reading rooms 
existed in all the major towns of Malaya. These reading rooms which were 
very well patronised were organized by Chinese school teachers, run by regu- 
lar contributions from the Chinese community, and were open free to all. 15 
They were stocked mainly with Chinese books and periodicals, and had the 
dual purpose of maintaining their members’ interest in things Chinese, and 
of keeping young people from going astray. 1 ® One is inclined to suspect that 
they were also intended to keep the nationalism of the Chinese oriented to- 
wards China. Most of these reading rooms appear to have been destroyed 
or abandoned during the Japanese invasion, and it was left to the Malayan 
Public Library Association in the post-war period to begin all over again. 

Apparently, the English-educated Chinese also provided themselves with 
reading material in English. In 1904 Dr. R. Hanitsch, then Director of the 
Raffles Library and Museum, reported that the small number of Chinese 
subscribers among the membership of the Raffles Library was due to the fact 
that there were several libraries run by the Chinese which provided books in 
English. 17 There were such libraries not only in Singapore, but in all the 
major towns of Malaya. According to Buchler, these libraries were stocked 
with books of a fairly high standard and contained many ‘‘classical novels.” 18 
Most of these libraries, however, were attached to social clubs and are of 
little significance to the history of libraries in Malaya. Nevertheless, they did 
fulfil a need in an age when libraries were scarce. 

No history ol' libraries in Malaya would be complete without a brief note 
on the numerous itinerant “libraries” which flourished during this period. 
These “libraries”, if they can be so-called, were run mainly by Chinese book- 
stores, and catered largely for children. They resemble the various newspaper 
vendor stands that are found on the street corners of major Western cities, 
such as London and Sydney, except that their collections were meant to be 
rented out rather than sold, although the latter step was not unknown. The 
stock in trade of a typical wandering Chinese "librarian” was a few stools, 
and a bookshelf on which his entire collection was displayed usually at a 
prominent street comer. The collection consisted largely of comic books tell- 

15 Buehler, British Malaya, 7:89, August 1932. 

™/bid. 

17 Raffles Library and Museum, Annual Report, 1904 , 

18 BuchIer, British Malaya* 1 :S9, August 1932, 
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ing stories from famous Chinese classics and legends as well as stories with 
more modern settings. These were lent out at very low rates if read on the 
spot, and at higher rates if the reader wanted to borrow the book for home 
reading. 

These libraries were very numerous in the pre-war era both in Malaya 
and Singapore. No one is sure when they were first brought over to Malaya 
from China. They began to appear in numbers after World War 1. Some of 
these itinerant libraries still exist to-day, but their heyday was before World 
War II. They are a rarity to-day because their potential readers have become 
more sophisticated and educated, 19 

As far as is known no attempt was made by the Indian community to 
organize libraries for themselves on a large scale. Of all the races residing in 
Malaya, they had the highest percentage of literacy in English and conse- 
quently were able to take advantage of existing reading facilities provided 
by the subscription libraries. 

The Malays too were not involved in the promotion of libraries, probably 
because of the lack of an extensive published literature and the low rate of 
literacy. But there was an attempt by an enlightened civil servant, O.T. Dug- 
sek, to provide lending libraries for Malays in the third decade of the twen- 
tieth century. 

Dussek, like many Englishmen who served in Malaya, was deeply inte- 
rested in Malay welfare and education. He joined the Federated Malay States 
Education Service in 1912, and became the first principal of the Sultan Idris 
Training College for teachers, when it opened at Tanjong Malim in 1922, In 
1924, he was appointed Assistant Director of Education in charge of Malay 
education. From the beginning, Dussek was concerned about the lack of 
books in Malay, and one of his first acts was to establish a Malay Translation 
Bureau centred around the Sultan Idris Training College to translate stan- 
dard English school books and books for general reading into Malay, 20 He 
also intended to start a travelling book-shop and libraries for the Malay pub- 
lic as soon as enough material had been translated. 21 Dussek appears to have 
been a man of far-reaching vision, for in order to promote greater usage of 
the Malay language, he suggested that the British government should adopt 
Malay as the official language and establish a Malay university. In this res- 
pect, he was rather too advanced for his age, and his radical ideas got him 
into trouble with some of his European colleagues. 22 

He had intended to start a travelling library in 1936. That he was auite 
undaunted by official opposition is apparent from his statement that 6 T would 
have done this on my own even if I had to use my own car.” 23 But he never 
had a chance to put his idea of a travelling library into practice, for while 

^Information about these itinerant “libraries” was supplied by Mr. Wang Fo Wen, a 
well-known Chinese scholar in Malaya, 

20 O,T Dussek, Letter io WJ \ Plumbe, l?th October, 1960. 

21 O.T, Dussek, Letter to Abdullah Sanusi Ahmad, 13th July, 1960. 

22 Q T. Dussek, Letter to Abdullah Sanusi Ahmad, 29th August, 1960, 
i3 Dussek, Letter to Plumbe. 
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on leave in England, he resigned from his post. The reasons for Dussek’s re- 
signation are not clear, but one of them may have been due to “the frustra- 
tion I experienced..* in my work for Malay education.’’ 24 

There is no doubt that if Dussek had been allowed to put his ideas into 
practice, the Malay language would be far more developed than it is to-day, 
and the provision of Malay books for public libraries would not be such a 
problem. The existence of libraries would also have contributed greatly to 
the education of the Malays, who had slipped behind the other races in this 
field. Furthermore, the importance of libraries would have been brought home 
to the Malay community. One of the chief reasons for the slow development 
of libraries since Malaya’s achievement of independence is the lack of pres- 
sure from the Malay community on the government to establish them. It is 
this pressure alone which in the long run will have any important influence 
on library development in Malaya. 

THE JAPANESE OCCUPATION, 1942-45 

The Japanese invasion and occupation of Malaya from 1942 to 1945 
proved quite disastrous to the few libraries that had been established in Ma- 
laya. All the libraries suffered heavy losses from bombing and looting. Some 
were destroyed. The Japanese authorities did not seem particularly interested 
in preserving what few books that were left after they had obtained complete 
control of Malaya. Indeed it has been recorded that some Japanese soldiers 
used the books of the Kuala Lumpur Book Club to build fires for cooking, 25 

CONCLUSION 

On the whole it can be said that there were no major developments in 
the history of libraries and librarianship during the period 1817-1945. Such 
libraries as were founded during this period were intended to provide mate- 
rial for recreational reading. The importance of libraries in the fields of edu- 
cation and research was yet to be fully realized; the concept of librarianship 
as a profession was yet unknown; and the idea of a well-organized free pub- 
lic library service was still incomprehensible to the majority of the people. 



C. Developments from 1945 to 1962 

The library situation in Malaya at the end of the War was anything but 
satisfactory. There were a few research libraries, such as those of the Rubber 
Research Institute, the Forest Research Institute, the Medical Research Insti- 
tute and the Department of Agriculture, serving a small and restricted clien- 
tele. There were small “public” libraries In most of the major towns of Ma- 
laya, partially supported by small government grants but financed mainly 
from membership subscriptions, . There were a number of small libraries 
attached to social clubs, and a few rental libraries run on a commercial basis. 
All the libraries, however, had only a limited membership. Moreover, they 

e4 Dussek, Letter to Sanusi, 13th, July, I960, 

2& Nixon and Hawkins, MLJ t 1(4): 15, July 1961, 
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only existed in urban areas, and had small book stocks which were largely 
in a dilapidated condition and mainly in English* To make matters worse, 
there was not a single trained librarian in the whole country, and no facilities 
existed for the training of local librarians. Poor service was the inevitable 
result. 

The situation improved slightly with the passage of time, and by 1962 
existing collections had been strengthened. There were a few free public 
libraries, libraries in towns as well as rural areas, some trained librarians 
and a considerable number in training, and an active professional association 
working to improve the quality of existing library services, and to secure the 
establishment of a free public library service on a national scale* There was 
an increasing awareness of the need for public libraries, as necessary adjuncts 
of the economic development programmes of the Government. State Govern- 
ments and Town Councils were beginning to accept the responsibility for 
establishing and supporting libraries as were evident by the takeover of the 
Perak Library, hitherto a subscription library, by the Ipoh Town Council 
and its reorganization as the Ipoh Library, a free public library; by the inte- 
rest of the Penang Town Council in running the Penang Library as a free 
public library; by the provision of a mobile library service by the Malacca 
State Government as part of its rural development programme; and by the 
many other instances of increased financial support for various “public 55 lib- 
raries by States and Town Councils. At the national level, the Federal govern- 
ment had pledged itself to establish a national library, which it was hoped, 
would eventually form the pivot of a national library system. 

Much of the improvement in the library situation was due to the efforts 
of the following bodies: (I) The Sir Henry Gurney Memorial Fund; (2) the 
British Council; (3) the United States Information Service; (4) the Asia 
Foundation; (5) the Malayan Public Library Association; and (6) the Mala- 
yan Library Group and its child the Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan 
Tanah Melayu (Library Association of the Federation of Malaya), now called 
the Persatuan Perpustakaan Malaysia (Library Association of Malaysia). 

THE SIR HENRY GURNEY MEMORIAL FUND 

Ironically, the emergency which hindered the development of libraries in 
Malaya was indirectly responsible for the establishment of a number of small 
“public 55 libraries, opened from funds collected to build memorials to Sir 
Henry Gurney, the High Commissioner who was killed by Communist ter- 
rorists in an ambush in 1951. 

The Fund was used to establish a number of new libraries, including 
the Gurney Memorial Library at Seremban, which was built at a cost of 
$1 9,605 ; B6 the Segamat Public Library, Johore; the Sir Henry Gurney Lib- 
rary, Rembau, in Negri Scmbilan, which is a free library; and the KJang 
Gurney Memorial Library. Other libraries have benefitted from the Gurney 

26 L.M. Hatred, “Libraries in Malaya and Singapore,” LAR, 58:332, September 1956. 
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Memorial Fund, including the Malacca Library, the British Council Library 
in Kuala Lumpur, and the Ipoh Library* 



THE BRITISH COUNCIL 

The British Council is a non-governmental body, formally established by 
Royal Charter in 1940 with the expressed purpose of “making known in 
other countries British cultural and intellectual achievements and activities; 
in other words, music, art, drama, literature, librarianship, science, medicine, 
education and similar aspects of the British way of life*” 27 

The British Council established an office in Malaya immediately after the 
Second World War, Among its more important activities has been the en- 
couragement of library development in Malaya. Its policy towards libraries 
in Malaya was determined to a large extent by a survey of existing library 
facilities in the country carried out by its Chief Regional Library Adviser, 
Miss Kate D* Ferguson, in 195Q* 28 

Miss Ferguson's survey revealed that although literacy, and particularly 
literacy in English was increasing rapidly, and although, contrary to some 
opinion, there was a growing reading public in Malaya, there was no planned 
library service for the adult population. In most towns and districts there 
were subscription libraries, or small collections attached to social clubs and 
Old Pupils' Societies, but most of these were small, lacked trained librarians, 
were inadequately financed, and had poor and badly organized collections* 

Her survey also showed that most schools had good book collections or 
were in the process of building up collections, although their effectiveness 
was hampered by lack of space and trained teacher-librarians. She was, how- 
ever, particularly disturbed by the fact that school children, who were be- 
ginning to make good use of their school libraries, should be turned out into 
“bookless communities”, where no facilities existed for borrowing or even 
buying reading material. 29 In such circumstances there was always the danger 
of these young and impressionable minds absorbing “undesirable ideo- 
logies*” 30 

She concluded her survey with the warning that 

In this attempt to prepare a Nation for self-government and in the attempt 
to inculcate good democratic ideals in the Youth of Malaya, it is imperative 
that library facilities be provided for them immediately. If a four or five 
year gap is allowed we may find that too great a number of the young men 
and women have taken the wrong turning. 31 

In the last part of her survey, Miss Ferguson set out what she considered 
would be a well-planned library service. 32 Among the recommendations 
which she put forward were that (1) a qualified librarian should be appointed 
to plan the library service; (2) a Central Library should be set up to house 



2? G. A. Glaister, ‘‘A British Council Librarian Abroad,” LAR , 54:329, October 1952* 
28 K.1>. Ferguson, A Survey to Ascertain the Existing Available Reading Material in the 
Federation of Malaya and the Present Provision of Books and Giher Literature (Kuala Lum- 
pur: British Council, 1st May, 1950). (Typewritten). 

29 Jbid. 9 p. 1. p. 21. li/bid., p. 30 ™!hid., pp. 26-30, 
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a reference and lending library, to act as an advisory bureau on all library 
matters, and to be a training centre for future librarians; (3) a book box 
scheme should be inaugurated as a part of the services of the Central Library 
to supplement the book collections of existing libraries in towns and districts 
where necessary ; (4) a scheme for the training of future librarians should be 
undertaken; and (5) a municipal library with outlying branches should be 
opened in Kuala Lumpur. As it was unlikely that the Federation of Malaya 
would have the funds available for such a project in view of the Emergency, 
Miss Ferguson suggested that aid should be sought from either the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Fund or unesco. 

Miss Ferguson’s scheme was neither over-ambi* : ous nor impracticable, 
and was in fact a temporary compromise between what was desirable and 
what was feasible. 1 he British Council authorities noted her recommenda- 
tions, and in the public library which they later developed in Kuala Lumpur, 
we may find many of the functions which Miss Ferguson had envisaged for 
the Central Library and for the municipal library in Kuala Lumpur, 33 
The British Council has not been content merely to establish what is prob- 
ably one of Malaya’s earliest free public libraries; it has worked actively to 
eliminate deficiencies in the existing provision of library facilities. It is always 
ready to help start new library services, or strengthen existing ones by pro- 
viding gifts ol books, periodicals and library equipment. Almost all the major 
libraries in Malaya, including the University of Malaya Library, have bene- 
fited from British Council help and gifts. The Council has a Library Adviser, 
wno is prepared to give advice and library training to the various unqualified 
but enthusiastic men and women who manage the majority of Malaya’s lib- 
raries. It has provided a scholarship to i Malayan to study librarianship in 
England, and it takes an active interest in the work of the local library 
association. 

THE UNITED STATES INFORMATION SERVICES 

The United States actively entered the field of overseas information follow- 
ing World War II. The overseas information programme had been conducted 
on a relatively modest scale until the Smith-Mundt Act of 1948 (Public Law 
402, 80th Congress) assigned permanent legislative authority for the infor- 
mation programme to the Department of State, to be conducted with this 
objective; 

To promote better understanding of the United States in other countries 
and to increase mutual understanding between the people of the United 
States and other countries. 3 « 

On August 1, 1953, by Executive Order, all overseas informational activities 
were separated from the Department of State and consolidated m the United 
States Information Agency, whose basic mission. President Eisenhower dec- 
lared, is “to submit evidence to peoples of other nations by means of com- 

33 See Chapter III for description of British Council Library. 

S4 Peter S. Jennison, “How American Books Reach Readers Abroad/’ LT 9 5 :9, July 1956, 
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munication techniques that the objectives and policies of the United States 
are in harmony with and will advance their legitimate aspirations for free- 
dom, progress and peace/’ 35 

To achieve this objective, the United States Information Agency has been 
delegated the tasks of 

(1) explaining and interpreting to foreign peoples the objectives and 
policies of the United States Government; 

(2) depicting imaginatively the correlation between U.S. policies and the 
legitimate aspirations of other peoples of the world ; 

(3) unmasking and countering hostile attempts to distort or to frustrate 
the objectives and policies of the United States; 

(4) delineating those important aspects of the life and culture of the peo- 
ple of the United States which facilitate understanding of the policies 
and objectives of the government of the United States. 36 

The overseas book and library programmes, as distinct from the press, 
film and radio divisions and programmes, are probably the best known and 
appreciated of ail usia activities and are operated by the Information Center 
Service of the usia, which since 1953 has established more than 164 libraries 
and reading rooms in 90 countries. 37 

The programmes of the usia are carried out by local bodies called usis 
(United States Information Service), usis first established a library in Kuala 
Lumpur in Feb., 1950. Similar libraries were established in Singapore in 
May 1950, and in Penang in 1952. The libraries, established at a time when 
the Communist rebellion was at its height, was welcomed by the British as 
an effective means of combating communism along the ideological front, 
which the British had sadly neglected. As the war against the Communist 
progressed it became obvious that victory over the Communists was to be 
won not only in the dense tropical jungle, but also on the battlefields of 
the mind. 

That the usis libraries play an important propaganda role in the American 
“coid-war” efforts, there can be no doubt. Their importance in Malaya has 
been to introduce the people to the idea of a free library service, a concept 
which even now is not altogether clearly understood. How novel the idea of 
a free library service was in Malaya can be gauged by the following question 
asked by a puzzled Chinese schoolboy of the librarian, shortly after the first 
usis library opened in Kuala Lumpur: “How does your government know 
that we shall return these books that we pay nothing for?” 33 

Like the British Council, usis has helped to put new libraries on their 
feet by providing a large part of the initial bookstock. It has also made seve- 
ral important gifts of books and library equipment to the various libraries 

p. 9. 

a6 U.S. Information Agency* First Review of Operations , A ugust- December^ 1953 (Wa- 
shington: U.S. Govt. Print. Off., 1954). 

37 F.dwarU R. Mu now, “Our Overseas Libraries; a Look at the Future/* WLB t 36:43= 
44-1 September 196L 

38 M.L. Nichols, “Malaya’s First Free Public Library,” LLAB , 14(1): 1 6, Winter 1951. 
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of Malaya. The extent of aid which usis has provided for libraries in Malaya 
will be made clear in later chapters. 

THE ASIA FOUNDATION 

Unlike usis and the British Council* the Asia Foundation has not estab- 
lished any libraries in Malaya* but it has done a lot to stimulate library deve- 
lopment by giving books and library aid to the indigenous organizations 
directly concerned with the use of books and to functioning libraries, 39 

The Asia Foundation, a non-profit, non-political organization, was in- 
corporated in 1951 by private American citizens in California to support 
activities in Asia, 

usually developed and administered by Asian organizations and institutions, 
in such fields as education and rer^rch, science and technology, legal studies, 
community development, labor education and welfare, cultural activities, 
and international conferences. 40 

As the Foundation is interested in furthering civic, organizational and 
professional standards in Asia, it is concerned in part with the state of lib= 
rary services there. In Malaya, it has undertaken numerous activities which 
have led to the development and improvement of libr ary facilities. 

More specifically, it has been the main prop of the Malayan Public Lib- 
rary Association, founded in 1955 to set up libraries in the new villages of 
the Federation. Since its inception the Association has established more than 
150 Chinese and 80 Malay libraries 41 and at its peak reached more than 
100,000 people in Malaya and Singapore “through community activities, edu- 
cation and recreational projects which run the gamut of music clubs, sports, 
libraries, publications, lectures, adult education, dramatic troupes, and schol- 
arship projects,” 43 More details about this Association will be provided 
below. 

The i ouiidatioii has also helped to improve existing libraries through 
gifts of books and money. Among its beneficiaries have been the libraries of 
the universities in Singapore and Malaya. The Foundation has provided 
assistance to the University of Singapore library for the cataloguing of the 
books in its Chinese library, which is the largest in South-East Asia. 43 It has 
made available funds to the Library of the University of Malaya (Kuala 
Lumpur) for the purchase of microfilm and microfiche copies of Malay manu- 
scripts in the libraries of Europe, as well as of research material on American 
history; and has presented many hundreds of books and several valuable 
retrospective sets of journals to both universities. 44 

3 »C. Lowenberg, ‘‘Book and Library Aid in Asia,” WLB, 35:453, February, 1961. 

4(3 Asia Society, American Institutions and Organisations Interested in Asia: A Reference 
Directory (New York: Taplinger Publishing Co., 1961), p. 61. 

41 “Fersatuan Perpustakaan Fersekutuan Tanah Meiayu,” MLJ, 1(1) :23, October 1960. 

43 JM. Heyman, ‘‘Asia Foundation Libraries,” I J 7 82:2890, November 1957, 

**Ibid, 





Some time before 1960, the Asia Foundation provided a mobile library 
which was used by the Adult Education Association of the Federation of 
Malaya in connection with its work with neoliterates. For a time the library 
was moved around the kampongs (villages) wherever the Adult Education 
Association found that it could be useful. However, since the Adult Edu- 
cation Association was absorbed into the Ministry for Rural Development, 
use of the mobile library has been discontinued and the books which accom- 
panied it have been dispersed. 

Another important activity of the Asia Foundation has been concerned 
with the training of librarians. It has provided study and travel grants to 
various librarians in Malaya to enable them “to become acquainted with the 
philosophy, techniques, and administration of library services in other coun- 
tries. It has also indicated its willingness to help Malaya establish a School 
of Librarianship attached to the University of Malaya. 

Interest in the improvement of professional standards of librarians has 
led the Foundation to support the various activities of the p.f.f.t.m. 

The help provided by the Asia Foundation has undoubtedly done much 
to improve the standard of library service and stimulate library development 
in Malaya. 

THE MALAYAN PUBLIC LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 

The Malayan Public Library Association (m.p,l.a ,) 5 unlike the p.p.f.t.m,, 
was not a professional library association. It was in fact a non-profit making 
limited liability company founded with the main object of promoting “cul- 
ture and education... by the establishment of public libraries in the villages 
and towns of Malaya and other means.” 46 It played a major part in estab- 
lishing libraries and adult education classes throughout Malaya. Officially the 
m.p.l.a. was founded in 1955, but it began its work at the beginning of 1953, 

The m.p,l*a. ? was to some extent a child of the Emergency. At the height 
of the Communist rebellion, when the British authorities found that the 
squatter population scattered on the fringes of towns and estates and dis- 
persed in the jungle were proving easy targets as well as sources of support 
for the Communist terrorists, they decided to bring them together in nucle- 
ated sites, where they could be more easily defended as well as supervised 
and prevented from aiding the Communists. /Altogether about a million peo- 
ple, mainly Chinese* were resettled in new villages and towns and protected 
behind barbed wire fencing. 

Early in 1953, Mr, Wen Tien Kuang, then Secretary of the Social Bene- 
volent and Cultural Sub-Committee of the Malayan Chinese Association* a 
political party, sought help from Mr. Robert Sheeks of the Committee for 
Free Asia to establish libraries in these new villages. Mr. Wen was firmly 
convinced that 



45 Heyman ? p, 2890. 

46 Memorandum and Articles of Association of the Malayan Public Library Association 
(Kuala Lumpur, 1955), p. 1. 
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The library project could help to raise the social, educational and cultural 
standards of the villagers* and if handled carefully could even contribute 
towards the ideological war against Communism. 47 

By a strange coincidence, Mr Sheeks had also the same idea in mind 
and had begun to make enquiries about the feasibility of such a project* 
Mr, Sheeks was particularly interested in the important contribution that the 
libraries would make in the war against Communism. On his initiative an 
Advisory Committee was formed to make recommendations. 48 

After much deliberation the Committee decided that as an initial step five 
experimental libraries should be set up in the new villages near Kuala Lum- 
pur, each library to consist of a basic unit of 500 books and 23 magazines* 
If these pilot libraries proved to be a success, a Malayan Public Library Asso- 
ciation would be incorporated to set up more libraries throughout the Fede- 
ration. The libraries would be run on the principle of self-help. That is to 
say, each library after receiving an initial stock of books and magazines from 
the parent association would be maintained by local contributions and/or 
membership subscriptions, and managed by local library committees under 
the general supervision of the m.p.l.a. It was also planned that eventually 
well-stocked Central Libraries located in urban areas would be established 
from whose resources the smaller village libraries could draw* 49 

As planned five libraries were opened between March and April 1953 in 
the following villages near Kuala Lumpur: 

Jinjang (two libraries) : population, 12,000 

Serdang : population, 10,000 

Sungei Way : population, 3,500 

Semenyih : population, 6,000 

Reporting on the pilot library project in June 1954, Mr. Wen stated that 
the libraries were receiving widespread support from local community leaders, 
school teachers, headmasters and government officials. They were each char- 
ging an entrance fee of SI for adults and 50 cents for students, and a monthly 
subscription of 40 cents for adults and 20 cents for students* In certain indi- 
vidual cases, the local library committee allowed a reduction or exemption 



In view of the success of the project, he recommended that the Malayan 

4? Wen Tien Kuang, “How and Why New Village Libraries Came into Being,” MM, 
2:6, June 1954. 

48 The Committee comprised the following: 

Mr* Siew Khai Wye, Chinese Affairs Department, 

Mr. Chang Yoong Hin, Department of Information, 

Mr. Leung Cheung Ling, an "Educationist.” 

Mr. Wen Tien Kuang, Secretary of the Committee, 

Mr. Tan Kian Kee, M.C.A. Cultural Section, 

Mr, Robert Sheeks, Committee for Free Asia, 

Mr. Robert Goffard, Committee for Free Asia. 

40 “Ncw Village Self-Help and Cooperation Give Start to Big Library Project,” MM, 
2(4) :6 f February 1954. 

50 Wen Tien Kuang, MM, 2:6 7, June 1954. 
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Public Library Association should l ; organized immediately so that it could 
extend library services to other villages and small towns; and that simultane- 
ously a Central Library should be set up in Kuala Lumpur as the nerve 
centre and model for all village libraries, 31 

Mr, Wen’s recommendations were immediately put into effect. An initial 
stock of several thousand books for the Central Library was purchased from 
Hong Kong with the aid of grants from the Committee for Free Asia, and 
this was housed in two large rooms in the Chinese Assembly Hall, Kuala 
Lumpur, free of charge, 52 This library grew from small beginnings to about 
50,000 by 1962 and for some years the m.p.l.a, functioned from there. 

In March, 1955, the m.p.la. was officially launched, with its registration 
as a limited liability company. The Constitution provided for the manage- 
ment of the Association by a Council comprising a Chairman, Vice-Chair- 
man, Secretary, Treasurer and four other members, elected by members at 
the Annual General Meeting, 53 

The Association got off on a promising start, and by the end of 1955 
had established 62 libraries 54 which had a total stock of 150,000 volumes 
and a total membership of 20,000, 55 

The procedure involved in starting a library was fairly simple. When a 
local organization, such as a youth club, village local council, school or other 
publicly registered cultural or educational body, agreed to run a library, the 
Association would send an initial stock of books and magazines to the or- 
ganization concerned together with advice on how to manage the library, 56 
Although the local organization was permitted to run the library in its own 
way, it was required to follow certain basic principles laid down by the Asso- 
ciation; and regular inspection was made by the Association’s Inspectors to 
ensure that these were being followed, 57 

Theoretically, after receiving an initial supply of books and magazines 
from the parent Association, the local library committees were expected to 
find their own means to provide for the housing and maintenance of the 
libraries, and for the purchase of additional books, which was expected to 
be made through the Association, They were permitted to charge subscrip- 
tions in order to raise the necessary funds, or to rely on special donations or 
grants from individuals and local councils. 58 In practice, few of the libraries 
ever succeeded in being self-sufficient and had to rely on the Association to 
provide new books or replace old and worn-out copies. 59 This was a heavy 
drain on the Association’s resources and was to prove serious in later years 

B1 Ibid. f p. 7. 

““Central Chinese Library in K,L. Takes Shape,’ 4 MM, 2(1 3) :7, July 1954. 

53 Memorandum and Articles of Association of the M.PM.A., p. 9. 

5 4 Wen Tien Kuang, “The Malayan Public Library Association,* 4 MLGN , 1(3) .55, 
January 1956. * 

^Ibid., p. 56. 

66 Ma!ayaii Public Library Association, Annual Report, 1956. (Mimeographed). 

57 Wcn, MLGN , 1(3) :56, January 1956. 

58 M,P,L.A., Annual Report , 1956 . 
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when its sources of income dried up. In the early years, however, this did 
not matter very much because the Association received huge grants of money 
from the Asia Foundation which had replaced the Committee for Free Asia 
as the main support of the m.p.l.a., and the Social Welfare Lotteries Board. 

Another difficulty encountered by the Association was in obtaining new 
titles of books. Very few books were and are published locally, so that the 
bulk of its purchases hau :o be made from Hong Kong, But during the Emer- 
gency, the Government would frequently ban all the publications emerging 
from particular Hong Kong firms, if these were suspected of having Com- 
munist sympathies. This ban was sometimes quite indiscriminate, and fre- 
quently publications which were of purely literary merit were banned just 
because they were published by a firm which had been guilty of publishing 
what the Federation Government regarded as subversive literature. 

Despite such initial difficulties, the Association managed to flourish and 
expand. In 1956, on the eve of Malaya’s achievement of independence, the 
m.p.l.a., which had hitherto only established libraries stocked with Chinese 
books, began setting up Malay libraries as well. The intention was obviously 
to give the Association a more “Malayan” character Altogether 22 Malay 
libraries were set up in 1956. 60 

The year 1956 also saw an expansion in the s ope of the Association’s 
activities to include adult education. With the financial support and approval 
of the Government, the m.p.l.a., opened 400 adult classes where Chinese, 
Malay or English was taught at the beginning of 1956, By the end of the year 
almost 700 adult classes had been established. 61 

In terms of the number of libraries and adult classes, the reached 

its peak in 1957, as can be seen in the following tables which illustrate the 
growth of the Association between 1957 and 1960. 



TABLE 1 

TOTAL NUMBER OF CHINESE AND 
MALAY LIBRARIES OF m.f.l.a., 1 955=1 960 a 



Year 


Chinese 


Malay 


Total 


1955 


62 


_ 


62 


1956 


141 


22 


163 


1957 


175 


56 


231 


1958 


156 


73 


229 


1959 


150 


82 


232 


1960 


150 


80 


230 



“Source: Annual Reports of m.f.l.a., 1955-60. 
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TABLE 2 



TOTAL NUMBER OF ADULT CLASSES OF m.p.la, 1956-1960* 



Year 


Malay 


Chinese 


English 


Total 


1956 


- 


- 


_ 


700 


1957 


149 


362 


159 


670 


1958 


55 


158 


26 


231 


1959 


37 


97 


12 


146 


I960 


39 


99 


11 


149 



a Source: Annual Reports of 1956-60. 



With the exception of a few Malay libraries, there was hardly any in- 
crease in the number of libraries between 1957 and 1960. In fact, the number 
of Chinese libraries decreased. So that there was no overall increase of libra- 
ries after 1957. Similarly, the number of adult classes also declined at a 
startling rate between 1957 and 1960. 

Thus since 1957 the m.p.l.a. has been practically stagnant. The main rea- 
son why it has not been able to carry on its work is that it lacks finance. 
Being a voluntary association, the m.p.l.a., has had to rely mainly on dona- 
tions from private individuals and organizations such as the Asia Founda- 
tion and the Social Welfare Lotteries Board. The Government itself has oc- 
casionally made grants to help finance the Association’s adult education work. 

Since Malaya’s attainment of independence, however, these sources of 
financial support have dried up. The Government, For instance, has taken 
over the work of adult education, hitherto carried out by voluntary organi- 
zations such as the m.p.l.a. and the Adult Education Association, and has 
stopped supporting the m.p.l.a. 

The Asia Foundation too has withdrawn its support of the m.p.l.a. It is 
difficult to ascertain the true reasons for this action. But it is believed that 
the Foundation was requested to stop financing the Association by the 
Federation Government on the ground that the m.p.l.a. has fallen under 
Communist influence. The reluctance of the Foundation’s Representative to 
discuss the matter, and the stony silence with which the m.p.l.a. officials meet 
any enquiries, make it impossible to either confirm or deny this rumour. It 
would be ironical indeed if the m.p.l.a. has become a Communist-front organ- 
ization because it was founded specifically to combat Communist ideology. 

Even if the rumour is not true, it is unlikely that the Government or the 
Asia Foundation would continue to support the m.p.l.a. to-day. The Asso- 
ciation is still basically a Chinese organization, despite its efforts to attain a 
“Malayan character,” and the independent Government of Malaya is less 
approving of communal organizations than were the British, during whose 
rule the Association was founded. 

The very Chinese character of the m.p.l.a. is revealed in the range of its 
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activities. Apart from organizing libraries and adult education classes, the 
Association appears to have interpreted its objective “to promote culture and 
education... by establishing libraries and other means’ 5 very liberally Be- 
tween 1955 and 1960, it also provided scholarships to Chinese school and 
Nanyang University students’ promoted sporting activities; organized dances, 
picnics, singing groups, harmonica teams, and dramatic troupes which toured 
the country to raise money for its libraries; and even distributed fruit and 
vegetable seeds to farmers. Thus it can be seen that the Association was a 
hybrid society and very similar in character and motives to various social, 
benevolent, self-help and cultural associations which the Chinese are so fond 
of establishing, 

The MiP«LiA. f may be considered to be the first attempt to establish a pub- 
lic library service on a national scale. Its failure emphasizes forcibly the un- 
desirability and impracticability of voluntary support in the field of library 
promotion. It illustrates, what the experience of other countries has already 
shown, that a national library service can only be provided if supported by 
public funds, 

THE PERSATUAN PERPUSTAKAAN PERSEKUTUAN TANAH MELA YU 

The Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu (p.p.p.t.m.), the 
forerunner of the Persatuan Perpustakaan Malaysia, unlike the m,p*l.a. was 
not founded for the purpose of setting up and maintaining libraries of its 
own, although one of its objectives was to agitate for the establishment of a 
national library system in Malaya. It was essentially a professional association 
formed to encourage the development of libraries and of librarianship as a 
profession. 

The pp.p.tm, shared a common origin with the Singapore Library Asso- 
ciation in the Malayan Library Group, a body formed in 1955 by librarians 
and library workers in Singapore and Malaya. 

The idea of starting the Group originated with two librarians, Mr. W J, 
Plum he and Mrs, Had wig Anuar, then of the University Library in Singa- 
pore. In 1954, they approached Mr, Ernest Clark, then University Librarian, 
and asked him to support their plan. At first Mr. "Clark resisted the idea on 
the ground that the formation of a professional association was premature. 
And he could justify this view by pointing to the fact that at the time, Malaya 
and Singapore had only about half a dozen qualified librarians, of whom 
only one, Mrs. Anuar, was a local person. However, both Mr. Plurnbe and 
Mrs. Anuar were undeterred by this, and in the face of their persistence, 
Mr. Clark yielded. 

A circular was sent out towards the end of 1954 inviting all librarians and 
interested persons to attend a preliminary meeting to discuss the desirability 
of forming a library group or association. Forty-seven people attended this 
meeting, which was held on 7th January, 1955, in the University Library, and 
came to the unanimous decision that a library group should be formed and 
that it should cover Malaya as well as Singapore. The meeting also set up 
a Draft Constitution Committee under the chairmanship of Mr. Clark. The 
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Committee after several meetings drew up a Constitution, which was adopted 
at an inaugural meeting held on 25th March, 1955. Thus was the Malayan 
Library Group formed. 62 

The formation of the Malayan Library Group was undoubtedly an im- 
portant milestone in the history of librarianship in Malaya. As Mr. Beda Lim, 
the first editor of the Malayan Library Group Newsletter , has so aptly remarked, 

...it assembles together for the first time all those in this country who are 
engaged or interested in library work. This is of g.eat significance in a country 
where no professional booy exists, where in fact there is no form of organi- 
zation whatsoever to unite librarians and to serve as a meeting ground for 
the exchange of ideas. The existence of the Group also testifies to the fact 
that there has arisen in this country a new and growing class of professional 
people, namely, those engaged in library work of one kind or another, who 
are conscious of the value of library services to the community, and who 
are banding together for the purpose of seeking ways and means to enlarge 
and improve these services. This is important in a country where the organi- 
zation of libraries has hitherto been, on the whole, haphazard, and where 
it was not until after the war that the need for qualified librarians began 
to be felt, 63 

The Constitution of the Malayan Library Group laid down five main ob- 
jects: (a) to unite all persons engaged in library work or interested in libra- 
ries; ( b ) to promote the better administration of libraries; (c) to encourage 
the establishment and development of libraries in Malaya; (d) to encourage 
professional education and training for librarianship; ( e ) to undertake such 
activities, including the holding of meetings and conferences, as are appro- 
priate to the attainment of the above objects. 

The Malayan Library Group only existed for four years (from March 
1955 to October 1958) under that name. During this, period, it received much 
support from the Asia Foundation, whose grants enabled it to carry out its 
activities without running into financial difficulties. Despite the fact that there 
were only a few qualified librarians in Malaya and Singapore, the Group 
received enthusiastic support from many non-librarians and library workers. 
Table 3 illustrates the rapid growth of its membership. 



TABLE 3 

TOTAL MEMBERSHIP OF MALAYAN 
LIBRARY GROUP, 1955-1958* 



Year of Existence 


Number of Members 




Singapore 


Malaya 


Overseas 


Total 


Year I (Mar.-Oct. 1955) 


40 


14 


. 


54 


Year II (Nov. 1955-Oct. 1956) 


41 


24 


12 


77 


Year III (Nov. 1956-Oet. 1957) 


30 


45 


6 


81 


Year IV (Nov. 1957-Oct. 1958) 


52 


37 


9 


98 



“Source : Annual Reports of Malayan Library Group, 1955-58, 



62 Interview with Mr. W.J. Plumbe, 4th January, 1962, 

63 Beda Lim* “The Group and the Malayan Public,” MLGN, 1(1) :1, July 1955, 
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The Group endeavoured to attain its objectives in several ways. Among 
its more important activities were the following: 

(a) It published a Newsletter containing summaries of talks, notices of 
meetings, news items and articles. The first issue of the Malayan Library 
Group Newsletter appeared in July, 1956, under the editorship of Mr, Beda 
Lini. The Newsletter was indexed in both Library Literature and Library 
Science Abstracts. 

( b ) It held regular meetings of members every year, where current prob- 
lems in librarianship were discussed, and organized book exhibitions, talks, 
and film shows on various aspects of librarianship, 

(c) It organized classes in librarianship which were designed to improve 
the quality of library service provided. These classes were of two kinds: (!) 
short introductory classes, such as the various vacation courses for teacher- 
librarians, where the rudiments of librarianship were taught; and (ii) more 
formal courses for students aspiring to sit the (British) Library Association 
examinations. 

(d) Perhaps the most important objective of the Group was to make the 
Malayan public library-conscious. In all its activities it constantly stressed 
the importance of libraries particularly in the post-independent era, and en- 
deavoured to arouse public opinion in favour of government legislation to 
provide for a free public library service on a national scale in Malaya. 

Early in 1956 the Group was requested by the Adult Education Asso- 
ciation of Malaya to submit a “Memorandum on Public Library Service in 
the Federation of Malaya” for presentation to the Minister for Education. 64 
Data was collected from librarians and other people and the Memorandum 
was transmitted to the Minister for Education through the Adult Education 
Association in April 1956. 

The Memorandum began by surveying existing library facilities in urban 
and rural areas and in schools, and found that no library in Malaya was 
adequately meeting the needs of the population owing to the inadequate book 
stock, most of which was in a poor condition, inadequate book funds and 
lack of qualified librarians. It stressed that “during the past decade a general 
need for increased and improved library services has become very apparent 
in Malaya;” 65 that a satisfactory library service could not be achieved by 
piecemeal efforts of local governments alone; and that “sound planning on 
a broad co-operation basis must replace drift and chance and a narrow local- 
ism in library development; the heart of the matter is the establishment of 
a sound framework of larger units of library service.” 66 

The Memorandum concluded that “it is urgently necessary to introduce 
legislation to establish a Library Board and to appoint a suitably experienced 
Director in order to provide a national bibliographical centre and a nation- 
wide system of free public libraries for the people of Malaya.” 67 

61 A complete transcription of the “Memorandum” is given in Appendix A. 

6 5 Ibid., par. 9. 
m lbid., par. 11. 
par. 25 
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The national library service as envisaged in the Memorandum was to be 
financed from public funds, 66 and would be provided by a Headquarters 
library, possibly in Kuala Lumpur, and at least five regional libraries, situated 
in carefully selected towns, which would serve as centres for distribution to 
their respective regions. They would also be responsible for static libraries in 
smaller towns and villages and for mobile libraries to serve areas where popu- 
lations are small and scattered. The compilation of union catalogues and the 
establishment of a national bibliographical centre were also stressed as neces- 
sary adjuncts of a national library service, 69 

The Government appears to have ignored the Memorandum since nothing 
more was heard of it for the next two years. The continuing war against the 
Communists, and the preoccupation of the Government with the final transfer 
of power from the British Government and the subsequent elections, may have 
been partly responsible for this. Because of this inaction, however, the Mala- 
yan Library Group published the Memorandum in November 1958, accom- 
panied with the following statement: 

The Federation of Malaya has been an independent nation and a mem- 
ber of the Commonwealth since 31st August, 1957, Almost alone amongst 
the Commonwealth countries, it still lacks a public library service for its 
people. Other nations, newly independent or about to become so, such as 
Indonesia, Philippines, Ghana, Nigeria and the West Indies have well deve- 
loped systems of public libraries. Nations* pride surely will not allow us to 
lag behind them any longer. Libraries for the people are as essential as the 
need for schools, hospitals, roads, new industries and the rest. Libraries spell 
education and knowledge, and it is only with these that we can hope to play 
our part worthily as one of the newest members in the family of nations 
today. 70 

The Memorandum received a good press and considerable support from 
the public. It jolted the Government out of its indifference, and in 1959 the 
Prime Minister of Malaya indicated that the idea of a national library ser- 
vice had been accepted by the Government, 71 but it was not until 1966 that 
the Government actually established a committee to look into the question 
of a national library for the country. 

The name of the Malayan Library Group was changed to the Library 
Association of Malaya and Singapore at the Annual General Meeting held 
in November, 1958. This change in name arose partly from the belief that 
the Group had become large enough to be called an Association, and partly 
from desire to make it clear that the Group included the two territories of 
Malaya and Singapore, 72 

QB Ibid ff par. 17. 

pars. 14-16. 

7 ““Public Libraries for Malaya,” MLGN i 3(2) :3, November 1958. 

n H. Anuar, “Patterns of Library Service in Asia and the Pacific Islands,” LT \ 8(2): 147, 
October 1959. 

72 H. Anuar, “Malayan Library Group to the Library Association of Singapore; the 
First Six Years,” SU, 1(1);3, April J96L 
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The Library Association of Malaya and Singapore did not survive for 
very long. With Malaya’s attainment of independence, the Federation began 
to cut off its ties with Singapore, and adopted the policy of not approving 
the formation of any pan-Malavan societies or ins titutions. Hence, when the 
Library Association of Malaya and Singapore applied for registration as a 
pan-Malayan body in 1959, registration was iefused, and the Association had 
no alternative but to split into separate associations for each territory: the 
Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu and the Library Asso- 
ciation of Singapore. 

The inaugural meeting of the p.p.f.t.m, was held on 16th January, I960, 
and the following Council members were elected: 

President : Mr. W.J. Plumbe. 

Vice-President : Mrs. Hedwig Anuar. 

Hon. Secretary : Tuan Syed Ahmad bin Ali, 

Hon Treasurer : Enche A 1 dul Rashid bin Ismail. 

Members : Enche Abdul Wahab bin Majid, Mr. C.J, Manuel, 

Mrs. G.N. Nesaratnam, Mr. A,G, Parker, and Mrs. 
Teerath Ram. 

During the first year of the Persatuan’s existence (January 1960— March 
1961) it had a total membership of 132, of whom 4 were life members, 103 
individual members and 25 institutional men- 1 -s. 73 By the end of the second 
year (March 1961-M.arch 1962), this had risen to 202 (Life, 5; Individual, 
146; and Institutional 51). 74 

The Persatuan began publishing a professional journal, the Malayan Li- 
brary Journal in October 1960. It also provided help and advice to librarians 
and library workers in all kinds of libraries — special, university, public and 
school. However, it concerned itself particularly with three major problems 
during the period of its existence. 

Firstly, it endeavoured to persuade the Government to initiate legislation 
to provide for the establishment of a public library service on a national scale. 
However, it had only limited success in impressing the Government about 
the urgency of Malaya’s library needs. Though the Government was aware 
of the importance of libraries, as was evident from the public speeches of 
Ministers and Government officials, there were so ma^y priorities in its deve- 
lopment programmes that it had inevitably been tempted to relegate libra- 
ries into the background. 

Secondly, the Persatuan worked to improve the condition of school libra- 
ries because, in the words of one of its past Presidents, Mrs. Anuar, “school 
libraries make up the largest group of libraries in Malaya” and also because 
“with the increased expansion of schools all over Malaya and the large school- 

73 Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu, Annual Report, J 960/61. 
(Mimeographed). 

74 Persatuan Perpustakaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu, Annual Report 1961/62 . 

(M imeographed) . 
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going population, they are also the most important, socially and educa- 
tionally.” 75 

The Persatuan set up a School Library Service Committee to encourage 
the development and use of school libraries and to promote the training of 
teacher-librarians. It also issued a special number of the Malayan Library 
Journal , which was devoted to articles on the organization and administration 
of school libraries, and sent reprints of these to all the school in Malaya. 

Through the efforts of the Persatuan, the Ministry of Education estab- 
lished a one-year training course for teacher-librarians at the Specialist 
Teachers’ Training Institute in Kuala Lumpur, in the beginning of 1962. This 
course was made possible by a special grant, and was initially run by 
Miss Nelle Me Cal la. Associate Professor of Library Science and Field Con- 
sultant to School Libraries from the Indiana State College. The aim and pur- 
pose of the course was 

to provide at least one person for each State with sufficient library training 
to organize and develop school libraries within the designated area and to 
plan short courses to train other teachers to assist in the development of 
libraries in schools. 76 

Finally, in addition to being concerned about the training of teacher-li- 
brarians, the Persatuan was involved with the training of librarians in geriwal. 
Before World War II, there was not a single qualified librarian in the whole 
of Malaya. At the end of 1961, there were only about a dozen, all of whom, 
with the exception of one, were stationed in libraries within Kuala Lumpur, 
And of these, only three were local librarians. 

To improve this situation, the Persatuan conducted short courses in li- 
brarianship; provided study facilities for those who wished to obtain external 
qualifications in librarians!) ip; and helped aspiring librarians to obtain schol- 
arships to study overseas. But these were only temporary measures, and obvi- 
ously inadequate to meet Malaya’s future needs for librarians. Consequently, 
the Persatuan pressed for the establishment of a School of Librarianship, 
possibly associated with the University of Malaya. 77 

D. Conclusion 

We have surveyed almost one hundred and fifty years of library develop- 
ment in Malaya, and have shown that most developments in libraries and 
librarianship have taken place since World War II, and particularly since 
Malaya’s achievement of independence. Malaya has owed much of her prog- 
ress in libraries to private initiative and philanthropic organizations. But prL 

?§ H. Anuar, “Library Needs in the Federation of Malaya: the Presidential Address, 
1962,” MLJy 2(3): 110, April 1962, 

76 Nelle McCalla, “Library Science Courses at Specialist Teachers 5 Training Institute, 
1962,” MLJ S 2(3) : 1 1 5, April 1962. 

77 The University’s Senate has approved in principle the idea of a Library School attach- 
ed to the University of Malaya, but whether anything will materialize from this only time 
will tell. 
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vate and voluntary support is not the answer to Malaya’s library problems. 
More governmental support on a national level is required. 

Fortunately for Malaya, there is no opposition to library development in 
official circles. An increasing number of people are beginning to appreciate 
the inconsistency of demanding more schools and adult literary classes while 
little or nothing is done to provide public libraries, and to realize that this 
lop-sided approach to education must be corrected if the vast expenditure on 
education is not to be wasted. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY SERVICES IN MALAYa 
A, Introduction 

In a democratic community the term public library is normally used to 
describe a service which is authorized by legislation, open to the public with® 
out charge, and financed by public funds. In this chapter, however, we in- 
clude in our definition of public libraries, those libraries which charge sub- 
scriptions, but arc public libraries in the sense that they are not restricted to 
any particular clientele, are partially supported by municipal or state govern- 
ment funds, and make their material freely available to the public for use on 
their premises, while reserving the right to extend borrowing privileges only 
to those who pay a membership subscription or a deposit. 

Public library development in Malaya is still in the rudimentary stage. 
There is no organized public library system for the whole country, merely the 
existence of small unco-ordinated units, most ot which charge subset iptions, 
have poor and worn out collections, give poor service, suffer from inadequate 
funds, and lack trained librarians. 

At present no legislation on a national level exists for the provision and 
maintenance of public libraries. Municipal authorities are permitted under 
Section 2(3) of the Town Boards (Amendment) Act, 1954, among other 
things, to expend money for the “institution and maintenance 6f public li- 
braries.” Very few Town Councils have taken advantage of this provision, 
and most libraries are still managed by private organizations and societies, 
although the municipal authorities frequently provide small grants to assist 
them. Moreover, since there is no stipulation that the libraries provided by 
municipal authorities shall be free and no provision as to how the libraries 
are to be provided for or maintained, such local government authorities as 
have assumed responsibility for providing library service ~ ubscri- 

tions to help finance them. The exception is the Ipoh Town < oimcn, which 
since July 1962 has been running a free public library service for Ipoh 
residents, 

Malaya’s public library development has been hindered considerably by 
the Japanese Occupation, and the Emergency, A multi-lingual population, 
widespread illiteracy, and a thinly scattered population over large areas in 
rural districts have been contributory factors. But perhaps, the most serious 
hindrance to public library development in pre-independent Malaya was the 
lack of government interest. As Mr. William Martin, a former librarian of 
the Penang Library, remarked in a paper submitted to the Interim Committee 
of the Federation of Asian Libraries Association in 1957, the year when 
Malaya became an independent nation: 

the leadership and initiative which should have come from the government 
were not given. Any progress which has been made in establishing libraries 
is due to private endeavours which have neither sufficient money nor influ- 
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ence to provide the backing necessary to initiate such a vast undertaking as 
national library service. 1 

Since Malaya’s achievement of independence and the end of the Emer- 
gency, the Government of Malaya has promised to tackle the problems of 
library development in Malaya more seriously. The Government is beginning 
to realize that libraries are not an expensive luxury but a social and educa- 
tional necessity. In the words of the former Minister of Education, the 
Honourable Enche Abdul Rahman bin Haji Talib: 

Kita seniua bahawa memang ada kekurangan dan kesulitan berkenaan de= 
ngan mengadakan perpustakaan?. yang lengkap dengan kaki-tangan2 yang 
berkelayakan dengan sa-penoh-nya* Negeri kita, Persekutuan Tanah Me- 
layu a da- la h kebelakang daripada banyak negeri2 dalam dunia ini dalam 
hal perkembangan perpusiakaan2 3 begitu juga negeri ini ada-lah satu lang- 
kah di-belakang Singapura, jiran kita yang dekat sa-kali, dalam hal menu- 
bohkan satu Perpustakaan Nasional, atau pun “National Library”, Pehak2 
Kementerian Pelajaran, dan Kerajaan Persekutuan Tanah Melayu sedang 
pun member! pandangan tentang ini, terutama sa-kali dalam hal menuboh- 
kan sa-buah Perpustakaan Nasional, Persekutuan Tanah Melayu, 2 

Interest by the Federal Government is of prime necessity if further progress 
is to be made in library development in Malaya, where the resources of State 
and municipal governments are traditionally small. 

It is convenient to survey existing provision of public library services in 
the Federation of Malaya on a State by State basis. The States are arranged 
in descending order of importance from the point of view of public library 
services, as follows: (1) Selangor; (2) Penang and Province Wellesley; (3) 
Malacca; (4) Perak; (5) Johore; (6) Negri Sembilan; (7) Kedah; (8) Kclan- 
tan; (9) Perlis; (10) Pahang; (li) Trengganu, 



Selangor State covers an area of slightly more than 3,000 square miles 
and has a total population of 1,012,929 (1957 census), of whom 57 % are liter- 
ate, Yet in 1962 it had only four public libraries, of which three were situated 
in Kuala Lumpur, the Federal Capital, and one in Klang, the State capital. 
People living outside Kuala Lumpur had access to the resources of these li- 
braries through the “book trunk” or “book post” services operated by them, 

1 W,M. Martin, "Public Library Services in Malaya,” Asian Libraries; a compilation by 
the fal 4 Interim Committee for the Delegates to the Organizational Conference in Tokyo, 
Japan, November, 1957 (Manila: Bureau of Public Libraries, 1957), p, L (Mimeographed). 

2 We all realise the shortage and difficulties of establishing libraries, complete with fully- 
qualified staff. Our country* the Federation of Malaya, is far behind nanny countries in the 
world, in the use and spread of libraries ; and similarly, we are one step behind Singapore, 
our closest neighbour, in the establishment of a National Library. The Ministry of Edu- 
cation and the Government of the Federation of Malaya are now giving attention to this 
matter, especially the question of establishing a National Library of the Federation of 
Malaya, “Speech by the Minister of Education, the Honourable Enche Abdul Rahman 
bin Hap Talib, at the Annual General Meeting of the Library Association on 24th March, 
1962. 
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KUALA LUMPUR BOOK CLUB 

The largest of Malaya's “public” libraries, the Kuala Lumpur Book Club, 
like so many of Malaya’s early libraries, had its origin in the practice of the 
European residents of exchanging their books with one another and of even- 
tually pooling their resources to start a library. Some time between 1896 and 
1900, permission was obtained from the Selangor State Government to use 
the room behind the Town Hall which already housed a small Government 
library containing a few old reference books and available only to the Govern- 
ment personnel 3 In addition to the use of the room, the Selangor Govern- 
ment promised the library a grant of $1,800 a year on condition that existing 
members of the Government library and all subordinate Government officers 
would be allowed to join the new Club on payment of 50 cents and without 
entrance fee. 4 The annual grant was late** reduced to $1,000. From this hum- 
ble beginning the Kuala Lumpur Book Club grew into Malaya's largest 
“public” library with a collection of approximately 135,000 volumes of books 
and periodicals, 5 

Building . In 1925 the Club moved from its accommodation in the Town 
Hall to the Mercantile Bank Building, and nine years later to the Hardial 
Singh Building. It has occupied its present quarters in Jalan Raja since 1939. 
The ground floor of the present premises was built with the aid of a Govern* 
men l loan of $20,000, the final instalment of which was repaid in 1948, The 
second storey was added in 1956. 6 The present building has seats for 120 
readers, and in the Secretary-Librarian's estimation, is capable of holding 
another 50,000 volumes. 7 The library experiences great difficulty in preserving 
its stock in the hot and humid atmosphere of Malaya, but lack of funds has 
prevented it from air-conditioning all but a very small portion of the building. 
The premises are open for borrowing from 9.30 a.m. to 1,30 p.m. and from 
4.00 p.m. to 6,30 p.m., Monday through Saturday. 8 

Membership . It has been pointed out that before the Second World War, 
the membership of most of Malaya's libraries was almost wholly European. 9 
The membership of the Kuala Lumpur Book Club was no different. But it 
has become more popular since the war. Its total membership at the end of 
April, 1961 was 3,600 of whom 2,900 were Asian, 10 This was still a very 
small number when we consider the fact that Kuala Lumpur itself had a total 
population of 316,200 (1957 census) of whom more than 50% were literate. 
The small membership could be ascribed to the absence of books in the local 
languages, and to the subscription fees. 



3 D, Nixon and G, Hawkins, “Kuala Lumpur Book Club— a Pioneer,” MLJ, 1(4): 13, 

July 1961. 
mid. 

5 D, Nixon, Secretary-Librarian, Kuala Lumpur Book Club, Communication to P.P.P.T.M 
(in file LAM/D, University of Malaya Library). * 

fi Nixcn and Hawkins, MLJ, 1(4): 15, July 1961, 

7 Nixon, Communication to P.P.P.T.M. 

mid. i 

9 See Chap. IL 

l0 Nixon and Hawkins, MLJ , 1(4) :13, July 1961. 
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The library was to some extent unique in that its membership was not 
confined to local residents* but also comprised outstation members from as 
far north as Thailand and as far south as Singapore. 11 Books were delivered 
to outstation members by rail* post or air freight. 

The Book Stock, Until recently* the stock of the library was predominantly 
fiction. As late as 1953, it was reported that seven-tenths of the library's stock 
of 80*000 books were fiction: “thrillers* romances* whodunits.” 12 The reason 
for this was undoubtedly that the Kuala Lumpur Book Club was a members’ 
library, administered by Committee to provide the type of reading material 
desired by its membership. Nevertheless, by 1953 the Club's character had 
changed somewhat in response to the requirements of its members* and it 
began to provide many services which are more closely akin to those of a 
public library than to those of a commercial rental library purveying cheap 
fiction. 

In 1961, it was reported that the library had a respectable reference col- 
lection housed in a separate reference room of more than 2*500 books and 
500 volumes of periodicals* in addition to 12*000 reference books kept in the 
public reading room* that provision was being made for the research student* 
and that the librarian herself answered reference queries and provided a re- 
search service for individuals and institutions. In addition* it was claimed that 
she had also devoted an appreciable part of he* time instructing office libra- 
rians and secretaries of newly formed libraries, 13 

The non-fiction section of the library had by then grown considerably and 
was classified by Dewey, The library also had a good Malaysiana collection 
which was available for the use of students and research scholars, 14 

The Kuala Lumpur Book Club had all the ingredients of a public library 
and could conceivably be developed into a fully fledged one. In 1953, the 
Secretary wrote that the Club would “resist to the death any attempt to be 
taken over by anyone.” 15 At that time the library was in flourishing financial 
condition. The same is no longer true to-day. Since 1961* it has been plagued 
by financial troubles* and consequently would now be more amenable to the 
suggestion of a takeover by the Government 

USIS LIBRARY, KUALA LUMPUR 

General character of usis libraries, usis operates two free public libraries 
in Malaya: one in Kuala Lumpur and another in Penang. Both libraries are 
open to anyone above the age of six for registration as members. Essentially, 
these libraries are no different from the other 176 libraries and 85 reading 
rooms that usis operates in 80 countries. They are intended to implement the 
USIA programme of seeking “to create throughout the world clearer under- 

11 Ibid,, p, 14. 

12 D. Nixon and G. Hawkins, “Kuala Lumpur Book Club ” Malaya, March 1953, p, 159. 
13 Nixon and Hawkins, MU, !(4):!5, July 1961, 

I4 Nixori, Communication to P.P.P,T.M . 

ls Nixon and Hawkins, Malaya * March 1953, p. 158. 
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standing of the American people and the policies and objectives of the United 
States government.” 16 

The libraries are thus never wholly divorced from th ' role as propa- 
ganda mediums, and are in fact an additional arm in the arsenal of the United 
States Government fashioned to meet the challenges of the “cold-war”; nor 
are they completely divorced from other usis activities, but operate in close 
co-ordination with the press, film and radio divisions and programmes. 

For example, the usis library in Kuala Lumpur helps to distribute anti- 
communist pamphlets; provides free lists of such pamphlets, which are 
printed in English, Chinese, Malay and Tamil, to library users; makes avail- 
able to various schools and organizations the films and recording owned by 
the Film and Radio Section; and distributes the “Voice of America” prog- 
ramme booklets. 17 

Even the books and periodicals stocked in the usis libraries reflect both 
the long-range and day-to-day objectives of usis. The selection of publica- 
tions is based on certain specific criteria. Basically, materials are selected with 
a view to 

(1) Providing useful information about the United States, hs people, cul- 
ture, institutions, policies, problems, achievements, and diverse views 
on national and international issues, including materials suitable to 
counteract hostile propaganda campaigns directed against the United 
States ; 

(2) Demonstrating the interest of the United States in other nations, in- 
cluding provision of needed scientific and technical information; or 

(3) Furnishing evidence of the American intellectual, artistic and spiritual 
heritage, and combating the charge that our people are lacking in 
cultural background and tradition. 18 

An Executive directive issued on July IS, 1953, provides that no materials 
may be selected 

which as judged by their content, advocate destruction of free institutions, 
promote or reinforce communist propaganda, or are of inferior literary quality, 
as evidenced by salacious, pornographic, sensational, cheap or shoddy treat* 
ment or matter inherently offensive; 

and further directs that 

works of avowed communists, persons convicted of crimes involving a threat 
to the security of the United States, or persons who publicly refuse to answer 
questions of the Congressional committees regarding their connections with 
the communist movement, shall not be used, even if their content is unob- 
jectionable, unless it is determined that a particular item is clearly useful for 
the special purposes cf the program. Application of this rule to authors who 
refuse to testify doc* not mean that they are presumed to be communists or 
communist sympathizers but simply reflects the fact that such action by an 
author normally gives him a public reputation which raises serious questions 
as to the usefulness of his books in the program. 19 

16 ‘Rok of Libraries in the usia Program,” ALA Bulletin, 55:180, February 196L 
iV ’M.L. Nichols, “Malaya’s First Free Public Library,” LLAB, 14(1) :I5- 16, Winter 1951. 
i g P.S. Jennison, “How American Books Reach Readers Abroad ” LT, 5(1) :10 } July 1956. 
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Book selection is principally made by the local libraries from annotated 
book and periodical lists compiled by the Washington headquarters, but local 
libraries are permitted to make some selections from book reviews, pub- 
lishers' brochures and other sources, provided the books thus selected are in 
harmony with the objectives of usis. 

It must be pointed out, however, that not all books stocked in usis libra- 
ries are ot a propaganda nature. Although the libraries receive annually a 
great deal of U.S. Government publications dealing with anti-communism 
and copies of special reports by the President and certain commissions, they 
are also stocked with such books and periodicals as are normally found in 
a medium-size American public library. Indeed, it has been said that in many 
respects, the usis libraries function along the same lines as an American pub- 
lic library. 20 

usis, Kuala Lumpur, 21 The usis library in Kuala Lumpur was formally 
opened on February 15, 1950. At that time it had a collection of about 6,000 
books, and was housed on the third floor of a small office building. It now 
occupies spacious quarters in the ground floor of the Loke Yew Building, 
which is in the heart of Kuala Lumpur and therefore ideally situated. The 
seating capacity of the library is 58, 

In 1961, its stock numbered about 17,400 books of which 16,500 were in 
English, 500 in Chinese and 400 in Malay, It then received some 225 serials. 
The books are classified by Dewey, and there is a dictionary catalogue using 
Library of Congress cards. 

The library had only 2,000 members in 1951. In 1955, its membership had 
risen to 4,620 adults and 10,780 children, No current figures are available, 
but the number of members can be expected to do even larger. The impres- 
sive membership figures of the usis library proves that there is a great demand 
for library services, especially among school children, if these are provided 
free. The comparatively small membership of the Kuala Lumpur Book Club, 
a subscription library, reinforces this view. 

The services of the usis library extend beyond Kuala Lumpur, Individuals 
living outside Kuala Lumpur are allowed to join the library, and receive their 
books by mail. The library operates a “book trunk 5 ’ service, whereby boxes 
of books containing about fifty titles are loaned to various institutions and 
organizations throughout Malaya for as long a period as three months at a 
time. New “book trunks” are supplied when the old ones are returned, 

The library is very well patronised. Book issues in i960 totalled 73,840. 
This figure excludes the estimated circulation of 40,000 through the “book 
trunk” service. The library is open from 10.00 a.m. to 6.00 p.m., Monday 
through to Saturday, and is closed on Sunday and public holidays. 




James, “Role of the Information Library in the United States International Pro- 
gram,” Library Quarterly, 23:75-111, April 1953. 

21 Current information on the usis Library, K.L., was supplied by the librarian in reply 
to a questionnaire of the p.f.p.t.m, despatched on 10th February, 1961 (in file LAM/D, 
University of Malaya Library), 
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THE BRITISH COUNCIL LIBRARY, KUALA LUMPUR 

The British Council runs a libiary in Kuala Lumpur and a reading room 
in Penang, The Penang reading room, which until recently occupied the same 
building as the Penang Library, has only a very modest collection of books, 
which are mainly of the ready-reference type and are used to answer questions 
concerning life in the United Kingdom particularly as regards the availability 
of educational facilities, 22 

Apparently the British Council had a small library in Kuala Lumpur as 
early as 1949. However, it did not really give very good service in the early 
years because of lack of staff, funds and suitable quarters. The Kate Ferguson 
survey of 1950, which revealed the deficiencies in Malaya’s library facilities, 
influenced the British Council authorities considerably and made them re- 
consider their library policy. From that date, an effort was made to provide 
a better public library service. In 1955, the library had nearly 9,000 books, 
all in English, and a membership of 549 adults and 1844 children, In May 
1956, the library moved to its present premises, built not only from funds 
supplied by the British Council but also from grants made by the Kuala Lum- 
pur Coronation Celebrations Fund, the Sir Henry Gurney Memorial Fund, 
and the Federation Government. 23 

The library occupies the ground floor of the new building, which also 
houses the Council offices and a Large hall for plays, lectures, exhibitions or 
film shows. The library is very w 11 designed and equipped, and seated fifty 
readers in 1955. 24 Its premises have since been extended. 

The library’s membership has risen from a few hundred in 1949 to 17,300 
in I960, almost five times the size of the Kuala Lumpur Book Club’s current 
membership, thus illustrating once again the demand for free public library 
services in Malaya. As is typical of all Malaya s public libraries in the post- 
independent era, children and youth form the greater part of the total mem- 
bership of the British Council Library. This pattern is Hrgely due to the fact 
that about 50% of the population of Malaya are under 21 years of age, and 
to tne fact that the youth of Malaya constitute the majority of the new literates. 

The book selection policy of the library is of course geared to the basic 
policies and objectives of the British Council. Its book stock, while of wide 
scope, falls within the framework of “British arts and sciences and British 
institutions,” 25 Nevertheless, within the limits set down by the Books Depart- 
ment in London, the British Council librarian has considerable freedom of 
choice in the selection of material for his library, and the collection generally 
reflects local needs and demands. 



22 D. Gunton and S. Mah, “The Work of the British Council Library,** MLJ 1(4) :9 
July 1961. 

23 C.J, Manuel, ‘*A Survey of Library Facilities in the Federation of Malaya/’ Paper 
submitted at the Delhi International Seminar on the Development of Public Libraries in 
Asia, 6th-26th October, 1955, p, 3, (Typewritten), 

24 D, Gunton, Communication to P.P.P.T.M. (in file LAM/D, University of Malaya 
Library). 

2S G.A. QIaisfer, “ A British Council Librarian Abroad,” LA R, 54:329, October 1952, 
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The experience of the British Council Library shows that in Malaya the 
most popular subjects, in descending order of importance are: 

history, geography and travel, sport, biography, English literature and lan- 
guage, education, medicine, engineering, law, painting, mathematics, followed 
by a co-equal group consisting of sociology, economics, commercial sub- 
jects, chemistry and photography. 26 

The library’s current stock of over 17,000 books and 83 current eria ! s 
reflects this demand. It also possesses a stock of non-book material: gramo- 
phone records, tapes and filmstrips. 27 

Book issues in 1960 totalled 127,804 of which 64,121 books were loaned 
to children. Curiously enough, among Malayan adults more non-fiction books 
are borrowed than fiction ones. In 1960 there were 38,341 non-fiction issues 
as against 25,342 fiction issues. If the book issues of the British Council Li- 
brary are any guide, there appears to be a difference in the pattern of reading 
between Malayans and Europeans, The latter centre their reading around 
“fiction, fine arts, history and geography/* while the former tend to engage 
in less recreational reading and to consider “books as a means to an end 
and the library as a place in which to browse in search of instruction.” 28 

This need for more books which can help in study and research is at pre- 
sent not adequately met by the library. Lack of funds prevents more than a 
“token quick-reference stock” being held in the library. 29 The British Coun- 
cil cannot of course be blamed for not providing a reference and research col- 
lection. After all it is essentially a British information library, or as Glaister 
has put it, “a special library not by virtue of its catering for foreign special- 
ists but by virtue of its special ends/’ 30 Indeed, it is alre idy doing more than 
its share in providing a service which the Federation Government has so far 
neglected to supply, 

It is claimed that a British Council library, in its technical arrangement, 
“derives from the British public library.” 31 This is true of the British Coun- 
cil library in Kuala Lumpur. The stock is classified by Dewey, and there is 
a classified catalogue using BNB cards. 32 

The British Council not only provides a public library service for Kuala 
Lumpur residents, but also operates a book box scheme whereby boxes of 
books are loaned to schools and colleges in all the States of the Federation, 
and frequently helps to inaugurate new library services through presentations 
of books and periodicals. 33 

THE KLANG GURNEY MEMORIAL LIBRARY 

Klang is officially the capital of the State of Selangor, and has a popu- 
lation of 75,600 nearly all of whom are literate. Yet in this town there is only 

^Gunton and Mah, MU, 1(4):11, July 1961. 

Ibid. /bid., p. 10, 29 Ibid., p. 11. 

30 GIaister, LAR, 54:329, October 1952. 

31 Ibid . 

32 Gunton, Communication to P.P.P.T.M. 

33 Ibid, 
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one public library with a stock of ujut 11,500 Looks, mainly in the English 
language. But the situation in Klang is typical of in os t of the major towns 
of the Federation, 

The Klang Gurney Memorial Library, which was officially opened on the 
15th of September, 1956 by the Sultan of Selangor, has its roots in the older 
Klang Library, conceived in 1947 and b rn on 18th June, 1948, 34 

The Klang library was typical of many of Malaya's public libraries. It 
was run by a society, managed by an elected library committee, and was 
financed by membership subscriptions and a small government grant of $500. 
It was inadequately housed in the Third Class Waiting Room of the Railway 
Station, rented for the purpose. 35 

The old Klang library opened with a membership of about 200, 36 This 
had risen to about 450 by 1950. At this date the library’s book stock totalled 
2,500 volumes, 37 The library continued grow slowly with, annual acces- 
sions averaging less than 1,000 books. In 1955, the library had about 6,370 
books, a membership of 177 adults and 645 children, and was receiving an 
annual State Government grant of $1,000. 38 

In 1956, this library became the nucleus of the Klang Gurney Memorial 
Library, when its book stock and assets were transferred to the new library, 
built from funds raised by the Henry Gurney Memorial Library Fund Com- 
mittee, partly from public subscription and partly from contributions by the 
Selangor State Government and the Klang Town Council, 3 * 

Although the new library had a ready-made collection o about 7,000 
books and an attractive building, it started off on a wrong footing. In the first 
place, it had no qualified staff, and no attempt was ever made to obtain any. 
In the second place, no provision was made to ensure adequate and continued 
support for the library from public funds. Although both the State Govern- 
ment and the Klang Town Council have been making regular annual grants 
of $1,000 and $1,500 respectively, there is no guarantee that these grants will 
be continued indefinitely, 40 

In the third place, the major part of the library’s income is derived from 
subscriptions. In the context of Malayan conditions, subscriptions have never 
proved a very reliable or even adequate source of income. The experience of 
the Klang Gurney Memorial Library since its foundation illustrates this very 
clearly. In 1957, the total amount collected from subscriptions was $8,052, 



Klang Gurney Memorial Library (Pamphlet issued on the occasion of the official 
opening, 15th September, 1956). 

^ibkL 
mbid . 

37 K.D. Ferguson, A Survey to Ascertain the Existing Available Reading Material in the 
Federation of Malaya and the Present Provision of Books and Other Literature (Kuala Lum- 
pur: British Council, 1st May 1950), p. 23 (Typewritten). 

3fl ManueI, p, 4, 

3n Kfpng Gurney Memorial Library. 

40 That this is so is clearly illustrated by the fact that a few months ago the Selangor 
Government withheld payment of its annual grant to the library for an undisclosed reason, 
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This has been decreasing since, and in 1960 only amounted to $6,122, a de- 
crease of 25% in four years, 41 

Tn addition to proving a very unreliable source of income, subscription 
fees have tended to restrict the size of th^ membership and consequently its 
use, and have prevented the library from developing a more rounded and 
sound collection because the management committee has been bound by its 
commercial obligation to its members to supply what they want* 

The use of untrained and unqualified staff and the lack of adequate finan- 
ces have thus prevented the library from provide ? service which would be 
considered adequate and satisfactory by modern standards. 

When Dennis Gunton, the former Library Adviser of the British Coun- 
cil, Malaya, visited the library in 1961 at the request of the (Mala- 

yan Library Association), he reported that the library possessed a poor selec- 
tion of books, most of which were crudely lettered and badly in need of 
repairs; very few and unrepresentative books in the vernacular languages; v 
poor reference stock: an “awkward, irregular and unsuitable scheme” of 
classification based on 13 main classes and alphabetical arrangement; an 4 “in- 
volved catalogue-cum-stock register”; and a “difficult system” of issuing 



On the basis of Mr, Gunton’s findings and recommendations, the p.p.p.- 
t.m. in 1961 helped the Klang Gurney Memorial Library Committee to draw 
up a memorandum on the future development of the library for presentation 
to the Selangor Government. 43 

The memorandum began by stating that with existing funds the library 
had been “totally unable to provide either sufficient books or the type of edu- 
cational books that appear to be needed in Klang.” 44 It affirmed the Library 
Committee’s belief that the time was right to start a free public library in 
Klang, and stated the following reasons for the belief : 

(a) People need access to educational books which do not exist in the 
town at present* 

(h) Provision of suitable books would help to keep young people bene- 
ficially occupied in their leisure time and would provide an antidote 
to unsuitable films, juvenile delinquency and gangsterism. 

(c) Klang is to be the State capital. It is already important commer- 
cial centre and it is likely to grow in importance as dock facilities are 
further developed at Port Swettenham. A good reference library— 
which would be a source of factual information to the whole com- 
munity— is therefore required. It is known that accessibility of infor- 
mation assists economic development, 

(d) It is important to encourage interest in the Malay language. A compre- 

4l Klang Gurney Memorial Library, Communication to the P.F P.T.M. (in file LAM/D, 
University of Malaya Library), 

4 -Dennis Gunton, ‘'The Klang Gurney Memorial Library: A Report, 29th April, 1961,” 
p, 2-3. (Mimeographed). 

4 i Memorandum on Library Development in Klang Area: Submitted by Klang Gurney 
Memorial Library Committee to the State Government of Selangor. 

44 /6M, par. 1. 
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hensive collection of books in Malay, and also in Chinese and Tamil 
should be provided. 

(e) Newly literate persons need to be able to improve their literacy by 
having access to suitable books, such as would be provided in a pub- 
lic library, 

(/) There is very little in Klang at present that may be regarded as 
Cultural’. If the town is to develop, its cultural life must improve. 
Public libraries have been called The poorman’s university' and their 
provision gives an opportunity to everyone to continue education 
after formal education has ended, atellectual, social, and economic 
advance would become possible once a public library has been pro- 
vided, Such a library might become a cultural centre, and provide a 
meeting-place for worthwhile societies, and lectures and educational 
films might be made available in the library building. 45 

The memorandum estimated that the establishment of a free public library 
service for the Klang area would involve a capital expenditure of approxi- 
mately $521,000 which would be needed for the purchase of the initial stock 
of books, shelving and office equipment, and an annually recurrent expendi- 
ture of $50,000, which was more than five times the current expenditure on 
the Klang Gurney Memorial Library. 46 The memorandum suggested that the 
funds tor the capital expenditure should be obtained from sources outside 
Malaya, such as UNESCO, the Carnegie Corporation of New York, the Ford 
Foundation, the Rockefeller Foundation, or the Asia Foundation, while the 
annually recurrent requirements should be met in equal parts by the Selangor 
Government and the Klang Town Council. 4 ? It hoped that some time in 
the future, the free public library set up in Klang would become the head- 
quarters of a library system covering the whole of Selangor (with the excep- 
tion of Kuala Lumpur) and providing a service through the use of book- 
mobiles and book box schemes. 45 

The memorandum was presented to the Selangor Government early in 
1962, but the State Government apparently did not pay any attention to this 
unsolicited memorandum* It is indeed a pity that the relatively modest pro- 
posals contained in the memorandum have been rejected, because it is hardly 
likely that the Klang Gurney Memorial Library can improve its present ser- 
vices without additional state aid and without bein^ converted into a free 
public library* 



C, Penang 

Penang State comprises the island of Penang and the adjacent territory 
on the mainland, known as Province Wellesley. The State has a total area of 
about 400 square miles and a population of 572,100 (1957 census). About 
60 % of the population are literate in any language. The State had three pub- 
lic libraries, two of which are on Penang Island: the Penang Library with 

45 Ibid., par. 2. 

46 Ibid par* 4. 

47 Ibid m Par. 5. 
r bid ,, par. 6. 
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33.000 books and the usis library with about 10,000 books. The other library 
was located in Butterworth, the main town of Province Wellesley, and was 
unique in being both a free public library and a school library. It had about 

8.000 books (1961 statistics). 

THE PENANG LIBRARY 

History. Founded in 1817, the Penang Library is the oldest library in 
Malaya, which is not surprising since it was on Penang island that the British 
first secured a foothold on the Malay Peninsula. As most of the records of 
this library were destroyed during the Second World War, our knowledge of 
the history of the library before 1945 is obtained from two major sources: 
a short article in Twentieth Century impressions of Malaya, edited by A. 
Wright and H,A. Cartwright; and a brief history of the library included in 
the Annual Report of the library for 1945, written by Mr. Ong Chong Keng, 
who was then its librarian. 

Apparently uie library was founded for the twin purpose of providing 
recreational reading material for the European community and of forming 
“a collection of Malayan and Eastern manuscripts as well as specimens of 
Art and Nature from various countries around.” 49 It was a library that 
catered for the wealthy and prosperous for it charged a very high subscrip- 
tion (for that period) of $48.00 per annum, in addition to demanding an 
entrance fee of $25.00. 50 From all accounts, it was a very exclusive library 
during the nineteenth century, and its membership was a veritable Who's 
Who of society during that period. 

The library was under the charge of an elected Committee, whose first 
incumbents were: R. Ibbetson (then paymaster and Civil Store Keeper), 
K. Murchinson, A.T. Kerr, Major J.M. Coombs as Secretary and David 
Brown as Treasurer. 51 ? 

It is not known where the library was originally located, this knowledge 
being buried under the debris of lost or destroyed records. But we know that 
some time before 1880, the library occupied quarters in the old Chinese Pro- 
tectorate Office in Downing Street. In 1880 it was removed to the Town Hall, 
and in 1905 to its present quarters in the Supreme Court Building, Farquhar 
Street. 53 

The library attained a more public character in 1 880 when it approached 
the Government for a grant to help it meet its debts. The Government con- 
sented to give a grant of $1 ,500, but stipulated that two officers of the Govern- 
ment should be members of the Committee of Management and that a free 
reading room should be opened for the public. 53 However, the public read- 

4& Penang Library, Annual Report , 1945 , p. 2. 

5°/£/^ a decision made to increase the entrance fee to $50.00 was rescinded before it 
could be put into effect. 

51 Ibid 

52 a, Wright and H.A. Cartwright (edsX Twentieth Century Impressions of British Ma- 
laya ... (London: Lloyd’s Greater Britain Publishing Co., 1908), p. 744. 

mbid. 
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ing room and the members 5 reading room appear to have been kept apart 
until 1954, when the two reading rooms were combined into one. 54 Non- 
subscribers could apply for use of the books kept in the part of the library 
from which they were shut out, although it is doubtful if they made much 
use of this privilege. Effective use of the library’s resources was only made 
by the subscribers, and the public reading room in the main developed into 
a ‘"rest room for the town’s unemployed ,” 55 

With the help of the government grant the library managed to make ends 
meet for some time, Jn 1899, this grant was increased to 32 f 000 36 and to 
$4,000 a few years before the Second World War. 57 

In 1907-1908, it was stated that the library had a total collection of 12,000 
volumes, a membership of 2 7 1, and charged a subscription of $5 per annum 
for books and $10.00 per annum for books and magazines. 58 

From 1908 to 1941 the history of the library is practically a blank. How- 
ever, we know that the following were librarians during the period* Mr. A,R, 
Adams (later Sir Arthur Adams), a prominent lawyer, who was librarian 
from 1889=1896; Mr, W.A. Bicknell, the Government Auditor, who was 
librarian from 1896-1914; Mr, Herbert Welham, a newspaper editor, who 
held office from 1914 to 1926; and Mr, C.R, Samuel, a lawyer, who served 
as librarian from 1926 until the invasion of Malaya by the Japanese in 1941, 50 
The Annual Report of the Penang Library for 1938, the only one which 
has survived from the pre-war period, states that at this date the library had 
552 adult subscribers and 140 junior subscribers. Of the 544 books added to 
the library in 1938, 268 were fiction. One striking feature was the large num- 
ber of popular newspapers and periodicals taken by the library — 56 in all. 
This appears to have been a common practice of Malaya’s early libraries. If 
the 1938 Annual Report can be taken as typical, the most popular books be- 
longed to the fiction, biography, travel, English literature and history classes. 
These constituted 40,825 of the total book issues of 50,274 in 1938, 

The stock of the Library suffered during the Japanese occupation. About 
half of the books were either stolen or damaged by bombing and neglect. 
Its librarians too did not emerge from the war unscathed— one was murdered 
and another disappeared in a Japanese concentration camp. The library ap- 
pears to have continued functioning until June 1944, when the Japanese Pro- 
curator took over its premises for his own use. The steel shelves were dis- 
mantled and the books dispersed, Mr, Ong Chong Keng, who was librarian 
during the short period when the library functioned under the Japanese, was 
asked by the British authorities to re-organize the library after the war. He 
did a very efficient job of tracing and recovering the scattered books and 
equipment of the library, and within ten days had the library sufficiently well 

54 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1954 * 

§5 Ibid, 

56 Wright and Cartwright, p. 744. 

57 Fenang Library, Annual Report, 1945. 

S8 Wright and Cartwright, p. 744. 

59 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1945 . 
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organized to invite subscribers to enrol. In 1946, Mr. Ong reported that the 
library had 1,006 subscribers, of whom 364 were juvenile members. 60 

t ne library appears to have limped along for a few years with a relatively 
small income, membership and annual accessions. Kate Ferguson who visited 
the library in 1950, l.Led the following factors which she said might help 
increase the use of the library: 01 

{a) Longer hours of opening. 

(b) Acquisition of books in simplified English. 

(c) A subscription paid quarterly instead of annually, so that the less 
affluent could join the library without an undue financial burden at 
any one time. 

id) A card index by author and subject to replace the one destroyed by 
the Japanese. 

(e) The classification of non-fiction books according to the Dewey Deci- 
mal Classification. 

(/) The formation of a section of books in Malay. 

( S ) The compilation of a catalogue of books on the early history of 
Penang to form part of a union catalogue of all such collections and 
deposited in the University of Malaya Library. 

( h ) More modern methods of publicity, such as book displays, reading 
lists, and sponsoring discussion groups, to draw the attention of mem- 
bers to many interesting books lying on the shelves. 

She concluded that '‘Penang is of sufficient economic importance and has 
a large enough educated community to warrant a good library service.” 62 
Many of Miss Ferguson’s suggestions have since been incorporated, but un- 
til 1954, the library did not give very effective service because it was run by 
a succession oi honorary librarians who though enthusiastic had neither the 
time nor the qualifications to do a proper job. 63 

In January, 1954 Miss Wong Pui Huen (now Mrs. Patricia Lim), a gradu- 
ate of the University of Malaya, became the first paid librarian of the Penang 
Library. 

One of the major tasks confronting her was the re-organization of the 
library tc bring it into line with modern practice. This re-organization in- 
volved the disposal of some 10,000 volumes more than half the library’s total 
stock at that time, which were considered “not fit for loan having deterio- 
rated due to frequent borrowing, the activity of white ants and silver fish, or 
just because of damp and age; 64 the reclassification of the library according 
to the Dewey Decimal Classification; the establishment of a reference sec- 
tion, a Malaysia section and a Rare Books Room ; the amalgamation of the 
members’ reading room with the public reading room into one common read- 

60 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1946. 

61 Ferguson, p. 7. 

t-lbid. 

G3 The Hon. Librarians of the Penang Library from 1945-1953 were as follows: Mr 
(later Dr.) Ong Chong Keng, Oct. 1945-47; Mr. D. Roper, 1948-49; Mr. Cheah Cheng 
Poh, 1950-Nov. 1952; Mr. J.A. Black, Nov. 1952-Feb. 1953; Mr. P.H.G. Gibbs Feb 
1953-Dec. 1953. 

B4 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1954. 
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ing room; and the introduction of an improved charging system. 65 The libra- 
rian also began to engage in a more positive publicity campaign to attract 
greater use of the library. Extensive use was made of book displays, and the 
librarian also wrote a weekly column of news and reviews in the Straits Echo, 
the local newspaper. Book purchases were more than doubled from $3,179 
in 1953 66 to $7,162 in 1954. 67 In 1955, this was further increased to $9,789.04. 68 

Mrs. P. Lim resigned in April, 1956, and was succeeded by Mr. W.M. 
Martin, who held the office temporarily until the end of January 19 5 8. 69 In 
February, 1958, Miss B.C. Lim assumed the post of librarian. 70 

There has been a vast improvement in the stock and service of the library 
since 1954. In 1955, an attempt was made by members of the library to get 
either the Penang State Government or Municipal (now City) Council or both 
to take over the library and run it as a free public library. Unfortunately, 
however, neither bodies were keen to expend the extra money on the library, 
which such a venture would involve. 74 In the post-merdeka (independence) 
era, the Penang City Council has shown interest in assuming control of the 
library. 72 According to the librarian, Miss B.C. Lim (who has since resigned) 
negotiations with the City Council, begun on and off since 1957, are still 
under way! The major obstacle in the path is the City Council’s unwilling- 
ness or inability to bear the whole cost of running a free public library ser- 
vice. The State Government can of course help, but thus far it has been re- 
luctant to increase its annual grants to the library. 73 

The library in 1961. In 1961, the Penang Library was run in accordance 
with the revised rules and by-laws passed by the Annual General Meeting of 
members in 1955, and amended slightly since. It was managed by a Com- 
mittee constituted as follows: (a) four ordinary members elected at each 
Annual General Meeting; ( b ) four members nominated by the City Council; 
(c) three members nominated by the State Government. 74 The Librarian 
served in an ex-officio capacity as Secretary to the Management Committee. 75 

The membership of the library was very small relative to the population 
of Penang State. In 1960, the library had a total membership of only 1,778, 
of whom 1,122 were junior members. 76 

The library had five categories of membership. These were as follows: 77 

(а) Honorary members, elected by the Committee. 

(б) Ordinary members, i.e. persons above the age of eighteen who paid 
an entrance fee of $3.00 and a subscription which varied according to the 

65 ibid. 68 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1953. 

67 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1954. 

G8 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1955. 

"Penang Library, Annual Report, 1956. 

70 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1957. 

71 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1955. 

72 See "‘Minutes of Extraordinary Meeting of the Penang Library, October 4, 1957. 

7 interview with Miss B.C. Lim, Librarian, Penang Library, 22nd February, 1962. 

74 Penang Library, Rules and Bye-Laws (Penang, 1960), rule 21. 

^Ibid., rule 37. 

7G Penang Library, Annual Report, 1960. 

77 Penang Library, Rules and Bye-Laws, rules 4-15. 
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number of books and periodicals they were permitted to borrow at any 
one time. 78 

(c) Junior members, i.e., persons under eighteen years of age, who paid 
an annual subscription of $3.00 but r ) entrance fee and who were entitled 
to borrow one book at a time, although this was subject to the condition 
that it was not a new book or that the librarian considered it suitable 
reading. 

( d ) Visiting members, i.e., persons who paid a monthly subscription of 
$2.00 and a deposit of $10.00 which was returned on termination of mem- 
bership and were entitled to borrow four volumes and two magazines at 
a time. 

(e) Absent members, i.e., persons whose names were on the Absent Mem- 
bers List and were not required to pay subscription nor entitled to enjoy the 
privileges of membership. 

Subscriptions and other library fees constituted the main source of in- 
come of the Penang Library. In 1960, subscriptions and ent rance fees totalled 
$10,004.00, nearly one-third of the total income of the library of $34, 717.30. 79 
Two other major sources of income were the annual State Government and 
City Council grants. The State grant was $4,000 in 1945, 80 but was gradually 
raised to $8,500 in 1 949 and remained at this figure for a number of years. 81 The 
City Council began to support the library in 1951 with a grant of $5, 000. 82 
The grant was given in recognition of the fact that the library mainly served 
the residents of Penang Island. This was steadily increased until it stood at 
$14,000 in 1958. 83 

Staff salaries took up most of the income, in 1960, $12,881.50 were ex- 
pended on staff salaries, slightly more than 40% of the total expenditure, 
while expenditure on books and periodicals was only $11,591.49 or slightly 
more than 36% of the total expenditure. 84 

Considering the library’s age, the book stock was a surprisingly small one, 
comprising only about 33,000 volumes. 85 It will be recalled, however, that 
about 10,000 volumes were discarded during the re-organization carried out 
in 1954. The non-fiction section of the library was classified by Dewey. In 
addition to its general collection of fiction and non-fiction books, the library 
had a Malaysiana collection of 1,400 volumes, a reference section contain- 

78 In 1961 ordinary members could subscribe to one of tiie following classes and obtain 
the corresponding privileges: 

Class Subscription No. of 

per quarter Books 

“A” $5.00 4 

“B” $3.50 2 

“C” $1.75 1 

79 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1960, 

8 “Penang Library, Annual Report, 1945. 

81 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1949. 

82 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1951. 

83 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1958. 

84 Penang Library, Annual Report, 1960. 

85 Interview with Miss Lim, Librarian of Penang Library, 22nd February, 1962. 
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ing about 750 reference books, and a Rare Books Room harbouring about 
1,200 bound volumes. Among the rare books was included another Malay- 
siana collection of about 600 bound volumes comprising rare and out of 
print works, bound volumes of newspapers and collections of public records. 86 

USIS LIBRARY, PENANG 

usis operates the only free public library service on Penang Island. The 
stock of some 10,000 volumes is housed in an adapted building in Beach 
Street, which can seat sixty readers. In 1962, the librarian reported that the 
library had a staff of five — a librarian, two senior library assistants, and two 
library clerks. 87 

When the library first opened in August 1952, there was a rush by the 
inhabitants of Penang to register as members, and the membership figure for 
the period August-December, 1952, was 6,500. The membership figure was 
about 18,000 a few years ago, but it is believed that there are large numbers 
of inactive members, and consequently the library recently began to re-regis- 
ter its membership. Children have always constituted the great part of the 
library’s membership. The ratio of children to adults in any one year is 
about 6:4. 88 

Although located on Penang Island, the library was established to pro- 
vide a service for the whole of North Malaya, or more specifically, the States 
of Penang, Perak, Kedah, and Perlis. Between 1953 and 1955, it operated a 
bookmobile, which paid monthly visits to 19 tov J in North Malaya. This 
popular service was regrettably curtailed in 1955 owing to the high cost of 
operation. The library, however, continued to serve people and institutions 
outside Penang Island by means of (i) a “book trunk service” whereby a col- 
lection of between 50 to 100 books on various subjects graded according to 
the requirements of the school, club or organization requesting it were loanee 
to the institutions concerned on a three-monthly basis with the right of re- 
newal; and (ii) a “loan by mail” service whereby persons residing on the 
mainland could borrow books and magazines through the mail. 89 

usis, Penang, has played an active part in library promotion in Nortl 
Malaya. It has made donations of books and magazines to the Penang Li- 
brary, the Ipoh Library and the Alor Star Public Library, besides helping 
various school and organizational libraries. It provided training for the li- 
brary clerk of the recently formed Alor Star Public Library and helped set 
up the library there. 90 

THE BUTTERWORTH FREE LIBRARY 

This library has now ceased to function due to lack of financial support. 

a mid. 

87 Cheah Chooi Leong, Librarian, usis-Penang, Communication to P.P.P.T.M. (in file 
LAM/D, University of Malaya Library). 

88 Cheah Chooi Leong, Personal Communication, 5th November 1962. 
m lbid. 

90 / bid. 
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It was the first genuinely free public library in Malaya and as such deserves 
a place of honour in the history of Malayan libraries. 

The Butterworth Free Library was unique in that it was both a free pub- 
lic library and a school library. What was even more singular was that it was 
not supported by public funds, but relied entirely on voluntary gifts and 
donations for the expansion of its book stock and services. 

When some time in 1953, the Adult Education Association of Malaya and 
the St. Mark s Secondary School decided to sponsor a free public library in 
Butterworth, the principal town in Province Wellesley, an approach was made 
to the Butterworth Town Council to help direct and finance it. But the Town 
Council did not feel “justified in accepting this responsibility.” 91 

The refusal of the Town Council did not deter the sponsors ■' .e 
confident that there was a great need for a free public library in the settle- 
ment, and therefore decided to attempt the project without the support of 
public funds. At a public meeting held towards the end of the year, a com- 
mittee ot public-spirited men and women of all communities was elected to 
the task of organizing and managing the library. 92 

The library received a tremendous amount of initial support. The St. 
Mark s Secondary School offered the use of one of its classrooms to house 
the library, and made a loan of all the books it possessed as well as supplied 
whatever voluntary help that was required. Gifts of money were received 
from the Butterworth Branch of the Adult Education Association, the Sir 
Henry Gurney Memorial Fund, and Mr. Heah Joo Seang, a Penang million- 
aire; while usis contributed several books, including two sets of Encyclo- 
paedias ( Britannica and Compton’s), the British Council and the Malayan In- 
formation Service gave magazines, and Mr. C.J. Manuel, then Assistant 
Headmaster of St. Mark’s School and a leading spirit in the formation of the 
library, contributed several hundred books from his personal collection. 93 

With this encouraging start, the library opened its doors to the public in 

1954. Its first voluntary librarian was Mrs. G. Lepsius. At the beginning of 

1955, Mr. Wakefield, the Chairman of the Library Committee, reported that 
“the library has had a success beyond anything that could be expected.” 941 
It had by this date 4,800 books, one third of which belonged to St. Mark’s 
School; 60 reference books and 3 sets of encyclopaedias; subscriptions to 
30 magazines; and a membership of 1,400, about 80% of whom were school 
children from all the schools in Butterworth. 85 

Since its foundation, the library has had to rely entirely on voluntary 
contributions and donations for its existence. As a result, it was unable to 
give more effective service because of lack of funds. 

The library possessed a collection of 8,000 books, most of which were in 
English, but there were also books in Malay, Chinese and Tamil. Because of 
lack of funds, it did not subscribe to any current periodicals. It was run by 



91 H. Wakefield, 
99 Ibid. 

94 Ibid., p. 28. 
95 Manuel, p. 12. 



“The Butterworth Free Library,” MLGN, 1(2) :28, October 1955. 

"Ibid., p. 28-29. 
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voluntary help, usually a teacher assisted by student helpers from St. Mark’s 
School. 96 

The library occupied spacious quarters in St. Mark’s School. It had seat- 
ing for 50 readers, and a reference room stocked with about 1,000 books. 
The library was classified by Dewey and had a classified catalogue. 97 

Borrowing facilities were available free of charge to all residents of Butter- 
„ worth. Most of the library’s members were students, and an average of 150 
books a day were issued. The library was kept open from 2.30 p.m. to 6.00 
p.m., Monday to Friday. 98 



D. Malacca 

ivialac.j. State has a total area of 640 square miles and a population of 
291,21 1 (1957 census) of whom 55% are literate in any language. It has only 
one public library whose total collection slightly exceeds 12,000 volumes. Un- 
til 1 960, the library was used primarily by the residents of Malacca town 
(population, 69,900), but in that year book box and mobile library services 
were inaugurated for people living in the smaller towns and rural districts 
of Malacca State. 

THE MALACCA LIBRARY 99 

The Malacca Library was founded in 1881 as a subscription library,and 
has barely changed the manner of its management and organization since. 
As with the Penang Library, the poverty of its records makes it impossible 
to trace its history in any great detail. It is known that in the early years the 
library received a small grant of $500 from the Malacca government. 100 This 
was increased to $1,000 after World War II, and to $2,000 in 1956. 101 

Because of its small income the library’s growth was very slow. As late as 
1950, it had only between 4,000 to 5,000 books. 102 Kate Ferguson has provided 
us with a description of this library at that date: 

It is located in the Government buildings, the two rooms are well ar- 
ranged, adequate reading space is provided. A separate section has been 
assigned to Junior members.... The fees collected barely pay for the running 
of the library.... The Government grant is spent on books which means (at 
the price of books in Malaya) that an average of 16 books a month are 
added to both sections of the library. There is no money for the rebinding 
of the 3,000 books which are so badly in need of repair. 103 

The library grew more rapidly after 1950 and by 1955 had increased its 
book stock to 10,433, an increase of more than 50% in five years. 104 This 



® 6 Thoh Khye Juat, Personal Communication, 11th March, 1962. 

97 Ibid. 98 Ibid. 

"The Malacca Library was renamed the Henry Gurney Memorial Library (Malacca) 
in 1955; but that name never stuck, and the library is still popularly known under its old 
name. 

10 u “ Malacca Annual Report 1899,” MLGN, 1 (5) :92, July 1956. 

101 L.M. Harrod, “Libraries in Malaya and Singapore,” LAR, 58:332, September 1956. 
102 Ferguson, p. 17. l03 Ibid., p. 16. 

104 Henry Gurney Memorial Library (Malacca), Annual Report, 1955. 
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expansion had been possible because of gifts of books and money from usis, 
the Malacca Rotary Club and the Sir Henry Gurney Memorial Fund. 10 ^ 

In 1956, the Malacca Municipality matched the State Government grant 
of $2,000 to the library, and has continued to support the library since. 

The membership of the library then was very small relative to the total 
population of the State. In 1960, the number of members was only 1,459. 106 
The library was recently taken over by the State Government, and has since 
shifted to newer quarters at the Dewan Hang Tuah. 

One of the most encouraging developments in recent years has been the 
realization of the State Government of the importance of a library service as 
a corollary to its rural development programme. Evidence of this new aware- 
ness was provided by the establishment of a mobile library service by the 
State Government in 1960. This service was inaugurated with an initial stock 
of about 1,000 books, mainly in the Malay language. 107 This stock was in- 
creased to more than 2,500 books (including 300 in English) in 1961. The 
collection comprised books on all subjects, including “history, geography, 
science, politics, economics, domestic science, agriculture, folklore, and even 
novels, printed in romanized Malay or Jawi.” 10 8 

This library initially visited 30 kampongs cr villages. These had been in- 
creased to 50 by the end of 1960. The library operated five days a week from 
Monday to Friday, and visited every kampong at least once a fortnight. 109 
The mobile library service proved to be so popular and so successful that the 
Government recently (4th February, 1962) purchased another mobile unit. 

Until recently Malacca was the only state in Malaya operating a mobile 
library service. Selangor has since followed suit. Perhaps other states will also 
follow the examples of these two states once the advantages of a mobile li- 
brary service operating under Malayan conditions are revealed. Travelling 
libraries run by urban centres appear to be a solution to the problem of pro- 
viding a library service for the dispersed and thinly spread population of 
Malaya, the majority of whom do not have the wealth to support static or 
branch library services. 



E. Perak 

Perak has the largest population of all the states in the Federation — 
1,221,446, of whom 56% are literate. It has only one public library, which is 
located in its largest town Ipoh (population, 125,800) and which has a stock 
of 12,000 volumes. 

THE IPOH LIBRARY 

The Ipoh Library does not pretend to give a state-wide service, and is 
provided wholly from the funds of the Ipoh Town Council. There was a time 

105 Manuel, p. 3. 

100 Kutub Khanah Melaka, Laporan Tahunan 1960 , p. 1 . (Mimeographed). 

107 Ibid., p. 2. 

10S Malay Mail, 10th January, 1961. 

109 Kutub Khanah Melaka, Laporan Tahunan 1960 , p. 2. 
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